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Penmanship | No Library Complete Without 


«THE NEW 


vo lpptetons’ Manual of Penmanship Chambers's Encyclopedia 


} 
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N 
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xomo, cloth. Just issued - 
Mr. Smith’s experience as a successful teacher and The Latest. The Cheapest. lhe Best. 
author has enabled him to give numerous suggestions of New Type. New Subjects. New Illustrations. New Maps. 
much practical value to penmanship instructors. Although 
prepared as a guide for those using Appletons’ Standard 
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. Penmanship this new Manual will also be found most help- 
ful to regular class teachers in conducting writing lessons 
| with any of the representative Copy Books. 
. Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship will be sent to any | 
address prepaid on receipt of price. | z 
" The Representative Copy Books in use 
in America are 

.- Spencerian Appletons’ 
th P. D. and S. Eclectic | 

Nw 

a, arnes’s Harper’s a 

» Y Barnes's —" * Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. 

4 There are Wall Charts to accompany every series. 
a | | Twenty years later than any other Encyclo- 
= , In symmetry and accuracy of written forms ; in beauty | pedia in the market. 
ee \ and delicacy of engraving; in all artistic and mechanical | COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES 
. fm features ; and in the embodiment of the most approved Yols., L., Il, UL. 1V., ¥. VE. Vil, VIL, and JX. READY. 
P methods of teaching the subject these books are unsur- VOL. X. READY IN DECEMBER. 
- ‘ passed. Teachers who are using unsatisfactory Copy Books 9 Ps Price, per vol., Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00 ; 
= are invited to correspond with us with reference to a change. | Half Morocco, $4.50. 
ee. Circulars, Descriptive List Sections, and Price Lists free. Specimen Pages sent on application 
0-5 . >) 
m- 4 American Book Company J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
i ¢ NEW YORK = CINCINNATI. = «CHICAGO. = BOSTON «= ATLANTA 715 and 717 Market Street. Philadelphia. = 
| 3 ODD DLSSL DASA OAL DASHA L HAD OASA OAS 
— \ 

1; Studies in English Literature 
K. I 4 

} By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time; together 
with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, as an aid to Systematic Literary Study. By Prof. Wittiam 
SWINTON. 670 pages. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.20. 


i) Every teacher who is interested in getting the best literature into the hands of students should examine this book. If there is one 
a) thing more than another for which this author was noted it is a nice sense of discrimination in selecting the matter for a book of this 
; ) kind, Forty masters in English and American literature are represented and so well represented that it may be called the ideal book for 


erates the subject forcibly to young minds. It is equally valuable as a text-book of English literature or as a Supplementary Reader 
of high grade. 


“T have looked over the field of text-books similar to this, and| schools as the work prepared by Mr. William Swinton. ° 
find none so satisfactory at such a reasonable price.”—R. P. HAL-| The selections are well chosen, the notes are judicious and helpful.” 
ville’ K Instructor in English Literature, Male High School, Louis-|—. Y. Evening Post. 
ville, Ky. 

sa ‘* Swinton’s English Literature is superb. It has no comparison 

‘Collections of typical passages trom the writings of the masters | in its line, It stimulates a love for literature in every person who 
in English literature are many, but we have seen none which seemed | makes a study of it.”—B. F. James, Professor of Ancient Languages, 
to us to be so judiciously made or so weil adapted to the use of high! Burlington, Lowa. 


A sample copy of ‘‘ Swinton’s Studies” will be forwarded to any teacher for examination on receipt of $1.00. 
Special rate for introduction and exchange. Address, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ANDREWS MFC. CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 


Globes, a Tellurians, 


Orreries, 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, H. ANDREWS « Co.,, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 


Maps, 
es 





No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14. » © 
American Desk & Seating Co., 

270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co , 


>, Successors to Science Depart- 
‘ ment, National School Furn- 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 


|| 179 & 181 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 
Makers of High-Grade Science 


Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. 





sk Walveless Air Pumps, . 

Double Acting Static Electrical 

Machines, School Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes. 

Electrical Test Instruments 

and Modern Educa-| 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds. 








Catalogue and SPECIAL 
NET PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scoot Journal. 


NEW ARC LAMP 
COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


«~ FOR INCANDESCENT 





BAAcle EEN & Co. 


PHILA. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON MusIcaL SuBjEcTs OF GENERAL INTER- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. GeneERAL Notes on ImporTANT MusICAL 

Events OF THE Montu. Reports oF ScHoot Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions, ScHoo.t Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anp Suirep To THE CAPACITIES OF 

THE CHILDREN IN THE DiFFERENT Divisions OF 

ScHoots. Exercises 1n Sicut-Sincinc 1n BOTH 

NOTATIONS. Reviews or Scuoo.t Music. 

The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 

A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New Vork. 





C. M. BARNEs dis- 


CO LU MBUS covered original 
DISCOVERED teciise asa ais 
AMERICA. 


tributing second- 
School Books. 


hand and new 
His methods are hon- 
orable and equitable. 


If you have 


books to spare, write forinformation. | 


Holmes’ Drawing 


NOTHING 
SUCCEEDS Complete in 3 books 


perfectly graded. 
LIKE Set and Teacher’s 


Manual sent for 50 


SUCCESS <** 
C. M. Barnes, 


75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











. Putup in neat box with 


Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best | 
Marker, Card Printer, etc. Sets names in] minute, | 





ints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid 15e; 2 for 25c,Cat.free, 
INGERSOLL & BRU.65C (St.NeX.City. 





Musica), far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, hr. ‘Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 








The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 












BEATTY Pianos $140, Organs $33. Want ag’ts 
. Cat’lg FREE. Dan’! F. Beatty, Wash’ton.N.J 


Dialogues, Speahers. for School, 
YSe~ and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


| 





MUSIC 


Primers, Manuals, Text- 
Books, Etc., Etc. 








Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited by R. Srorrs Wittiams. A practical text 
book for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the 
subject ina forcible, scientific manner. A work of 
great excellence. Prices: Soprano or Mezzo 
soprano complete, $3; abridged, $2.50; 
Tenor, $3; Baritone, $3. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. 

By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice 
training. The recognized ability of the author en. 
sures the very best instruction. The method is up- 
usually interesting being free from monotonous 
studies. One of the finest works extant. Two edi- 
tions: (1) Soprano; (2) Contralto, Baritone and Bass, 
Price, each, $1.50, postpaid. 


Science and Art of Music. 

By Ropert CHALLONER. An excellent and complete 
work: including in its scope musical composition, 
205 pages, full cloth, gilt lettered. Part I., rochap- 
ters: Part II., 28 chapters, The book is made up 
throughout with marginal notes, which are very 
helpful to the student. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano Primer. 
This edition contains twice as much matter as the 


old edition of J. F. Burrowes. Be sure and ask for 
Peters’ Burrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cents, postpaid, 


How Shall I Teach ? 


| By Dr. Lowett Mason. Explaining Dr. Mason's 
system of instruction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid, 





Books are successful. | 


| Pestalozzian Music Teacher ; or Class 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 


| By Dr. Lowett Mason and Tueopore F. Sewarp, 
| Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Lobe’s Catechism of Music. 
Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents, postpaid, 
Common Sense Catechism. 


By NIcHOLS; 30 cents, postpaid. 


Day School Crown. 

| By Cuas. Wacker Ray. Just issued ; a rudimentary 
| text book for schools. Price, 20 cents, postpaid, or 
$15.00 per 100 not prepaid. 


'Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Musical Terms. 
By W. Luppen. Price, Boards, $t.oo ; Cloth, $1.25. 


Moore’s Dictionary of Musical 


Information. 
By J. W. Moore. Price. Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50 


| Kinkel’s Copy Book. 
| 


A method of instruction by copy practice. Price 


75 cents, postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


| ©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 
| J, E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Puma. 





The Chautauqua College, a department of the 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, 
offers the regular college curriculum or special college 
and preparatory courses to students at home, by a sys 
tem of correspondence with professors in leading col- 
leges. Address, John A. Daniels, Executive Secretary, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
800 pretty designs fiowers, fruits, scenes, views, 

birds, animals, crescents, juveniles, etc. Prices & 

12 cards, size Lan inches 8c; 34x54 12c; 44x64 

20c; 54x76 35c; al pretty chromo cards no 3 ott, 

Samples chromo reward cards. an 

supplies free by mail. A. J. FOUCH, WARREN, Psa 











Lehigh Blackboard Cloth 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 





PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





4 of 


$1000.00 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, 
exceed 24 lines. 
after. 


Lines not to average over 8 words, 
Send for circulars. 


2 of $100, - 
50, - 


for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet’s Penholder. Poems not to 


$200.00 


200.00 | 30 of 10, - 


12 of $25, - $300.00: 48 PRIZES, Amounting 


300.00 } to $1000.00. 


Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges soo8 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


TeacHERS’ Co-Operative Association, ”°cucace. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 1208 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CO 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street. 
increased salary should CINNATI, OHIO. 


W. D. KERR _— GETS_PLACES_FOR TEACHERS. 


Just Pa Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form, 


charge a registration fee. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y.- 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records, We want tirst-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Appicemse Form. 


FRENCH, Mawnacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 























DA I LY during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DAILY have new vacan- } 
eles been coming in. Many of the dg positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, | 


and city schools have been filled by us this sea 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very ‘SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 


c. J. aLB. RT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 


BLMHUOURST, ILL. 
DO YO U K NOW that good teachers who want lucrative poritions cau 
have their wants supplied by us at a moderate cost, 
and thet any employer any- WHO S a teacher can get our ser- 
where in the United St.«tes vices fr+e of charge by rend- | 
ing fall particulars to the SOUTHERN TE#CHERS’ 
BUREAU, Box 925, Winchester, Tenn., when writing for 





A TEACHER? 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers | 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other Reasons, should write us for particulars. 


A BOOK for every PARENT and TEACHER. 








By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., author of ‘* Teachers’ Manual.’ 
Do It,” etc. 


A new edition with one new chapter on Physical Culture and a sketch of the author's life. | 


‘School Keeping, How to} 


310 pages. $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price. | 


| —— 

the best teache r Public or 
| Private es 
|stam 


HOME ani SCHOOL TRAINING = 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crty 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St.., 
Chicago. Orvitite Brewer, Manager. 





ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 






To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NO FEE ix 


R55. 





registration. 
track of 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUREAU. 


Estab. 1885 





Blanks for 
° HUYSSOON, 
Ww. F ath &t., N.Y. 








chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





This book will be found of great value to Teachers and Superintendents, and to those | Over 60, ooo. Live Teach-*® 


directing home training. The author's aim is to survey briefly the entire educational | 
field from the standpoint of home, and to aid parents, teachers and school officers in their | 
mutual relations in the important work which they have to do. 


‘It is the impersonation of good sense and practical wisdom,’’—Prof. TYLER, D.D., | 
Amherst College. | 


Puptisned THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven oreight years merely scraping coqeteer so much miserable Latin and | 
Greek pe might be learned otherwise one uy y- g@ in one year. LTON 
~ Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Juvenal Livy, oat Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
nabasis, each to teache’ Ay 180." 
Clark's Sean and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other apeneme. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
rgent’s Standard S pears, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tries, Macaca’ 's French Series, 
Sample pages of Tolertacare free. Send for terms and rew catalogue of all our publications. | 








eee ers Take 
e THE SCHOOL, JOURNAL, e 
° THE TEACHERS’ It “{NSTITUTE, @ 


peory issue of these practical journals is crammed with 
ipful, inspiring, original material. A large number 

ae He JOURNAL is issued monthly for primary teachers, 
EL ye Send for catalogue of best teachers’ books, 
L. Kellogg & Ce., New York and Chicago, 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 






von None wy. 
ROADWAY 
INTRODUCTORY. LECTURE 








SUBSCRIBE FOR THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION NOW. 





The new subscriber who sends a year's 
subscription NOW will receive the num- 





this year FREE, as well as the fifty i issues of the coming year. 
vary will be the thirty-sixth, and a year’s subscription beginning Jan. 1 will covert 
over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) ddres, NEW 


That is why we - SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
e thirty-seventh as well: 


bers of the Journat for the balance of 
The volume which begins with the first issue in Jan- 
for 25 numbers make a velume.—a portly one too, of 


y ENGLAND PUBLISHING UCU,, 3 SOMERSET §T., BosTON, MASS. 









Material (Steiger s); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 
the true Frebel System only. 


Hindergarte 








Araus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
Steiger's mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


issued. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York, 





TT A Sewed Bunting Flag 6x4 feet, postpaid, to any part of the United States for 
Fi A t ? $3.25; other sizes at correspondingly low prices. Send stamp for price-list. Every 
an me flag thoroughly sewed and made of best material (Standard bunting adopted by the 


“44 87.4 RS”—warranted first quality, GOVernment. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


SCHOVUL SUPPLIES AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
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* JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Fens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


—<—<—$—$— 


BEEN THE STANDARD, 


Lyspepsia 





35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
all dealers throughout the world. 
1878 and 1889. Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefierson 


Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 





J. aR. Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


The cheapest Continental Microscope on the Market. 

We are now —— to offer Beck’s Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices : 
2 


8 





$30.00 
46.00 
40.00 


, rack and pin- 


ion course adjustment ard with two eye 
No. 176 Same as No. 175 but with 1 inch 


pieces, 


sliding 


with the addition of 1 


course adjustment with two (2) eye pieces, 
No. 173 Same as 172. 
inch and 1% inch objectives, - 


No. 175 Continental Microseco 
and 4 inch objectives, 





No. 172 Continental Microscopes, 


All schools and colleges are entitled to import these 
microscopes Free of Duty and can thereby secure 4 
very large reduction from the above prices. Special 
Duty Free prices quoted on application. 


Bpectal Offer on Prepared Specimens: 
Entom: 


251 ological Objects, assorted, incase, only $5.00 
25 Botanical = . - "$00 
25 Pharmaceutical “ - * « 5.00 
25 Pathological “ * sed “ 5.00 
25 Histological " i ae - 5.00 





WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE. 
Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck, 
33, 35 & 39S. Tenth St., cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accessories, 
also Photo vege Supplies. Write for description of 
on Nie BACTERIOLOGICAL STAR, Price, 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Meps, and Geographical 
App?ratus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 

rtments from the Nursery to the College. Send 
or Catalogue. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, 





Boston. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“¢ MAN \y/ ONDERFCL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one though smaller answers the same pur- 

. It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Epecial price to subscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


QUEEN & CO., “Wonderful remedy which gave me 


PHILADELPH fA. most gratifying results in the worst forms 


Philosophical, Electrical) «°--=~+° 
ve Ghemicl ADDATALN, an oer me 


ERS N Place Your |cine seems to touch, assisting 
Orders | reak d h 
Sa the weakened stomach, and 

making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 














Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 





The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For saie by all Druggists. 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


| 
| Arithmetic Cards. 
| 
| 





Saving i ped amount [ — 
| of practicein | 
} arithmetic | YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary. add.tion, through 


ples. AGENTS WANTED. : 
| fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
| sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 


LAWTON & Co., | cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 


20 VESEY StT., NEw York, handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


$5 to $15 Rezazy,ar | &-L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


home, sellin 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
jj tableware, &c. Pi 


From an original, on ordinary paper wit 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 5 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 


h 
o 












“Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 


lates the 


with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 





=lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, ©. 


FOR 4.centg i stamps we send you an AA | TA R SOAP 


Pencil Sharpener, for Crayons or lea 
Box 1006 Medford, Mass. 








= » on) 
“A medicinal and nursery soap of great value. 


—Zhe San tarian, New York. 
IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 


LATHERS READILY, 
SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


MAGIC Resend 


1 Movelties, etc. Catalogue Free. 
ach x "eo., 309 Filbert St. Ph Pa 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- | 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


when communicating with advertisers. : ‘ ; 
. Its use for Bath and Shampoo gives one 





ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WasHINeTON St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 


a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


It removes Dandruff, allays Itching, 


makes the Hair Soft and Glossy; and 





KINDERGARTE 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION 


“Stands at the head of all others for bathing 
invalids.”"—New England Medical Monthly. 
Please mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO.,: 


EAST 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 
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HE story of primary teaching has not 
yet been written ; it is really an untold 
tale. There are depths in it not yet 
sounded. Philosophy has not con- 
cerned itself with children to any 
great extent. The Galileans who 
were annoyed that little children 

should be around when there was One there ready to 

speak to adults, typified the prevalent thought of that 
day and of this. In discerning and replying to that 
thought there is a recognition of the fact that the reno- 
vation of the world is to come through the children. 

Discerning the indifference of the adult generation, it 

was an intuition not uttered before that a proper 

“bringing up” of those young beings then in their 

mothers’ arms would make this world as God would 

have it. 

But how “bring up” children? Indeed! Is this not 
known to the human race? Did not Solomon say, 
“Bring up a child in the way he should go.” But what is 
the way he should go? The world has striven to do 
that very thing according to its best conception ; it has 
felt there was meaning in the words of Jesus and has 
interpreted them in various ways. Rousseau, a versatile 
Frenchman, in fact a genius that affected his age pro- 
foundly, undertook to study the child and found the 
field an untrodden one. Strange as it may appear, it is 
true that the literature concerning the child was, up to 
his time, exceedingly meager in extent; what there was, 
was mainly didactic ; it followed the track of the Jewish 
proverb-writer and pointed out that he must be “ made 
to mind” in his early youth; forwardness must be 
checked ; he must learn his lessons and ask no reasons. 

In fact, the literature bearing on the child is not only 
scanty, but what there is displays a pessimistic spirit, 
and a belief in an indwelling evil disposition that would 
most probably set at naught all the efforts for his good 
that might be devised. The belief in an inborn tend. 
ency to evil in the child was conceived in the dusky past 
and handed on from generation to generation. A belief 
in the efficiency of the rod, to meet these evil tenden- 
cies, is probably quite as ancient; so that Solomon is not 
alone to be charged with having turned the human race 
aside from a thoughtful investigation of the phenomena 
of child life—side-tracking it, as it were. 

At all events, the human race was side-tracked until 
the words were spoken: “Let Me have little children ; by 
My teaching they will become such that this earth will 
be as God intended it to be ; they will cheerfully obey 
his laws.” The philosophy of the child was not yet ready 
to be written; nearly two thousand years went by. 
Then in France some one was born who made the world 
think about the child ; his own thinking was of a very 





strange sort, but it resulted in setting the great Pesta- 
lozzi to think and to teach. He in turn was followed by 
his remarkable pupil, Froebel, who gave his whole life to 
an exhaustive study of means to develop childhood. 

We have now arrived at an era in which the study of 
the child is felt to be important. The day of repression 
is over; the day of development has come. The be- 
lief that the Creator implanted tendencies to evil in the 
child is no longer held. The question that is asked is, 
what is meant by the possibility asserted in the phrase 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” As the human 
race comprehends that, it will valuethe primary teacher 
and the primary school-room. Not the primary teacher 
and the primary school-room as they now are, dut as they 


are to be. 
Ee a) 


Another notable educational landmark has disappeared 
by the death of George Howland, late superintendent of 
the public schools of Chicago. The great West in 1860 
had few men who could claim to comprehend the sub- 
ject of education. The development of the public school 
system and the development of a comprehension of their, 
proper administration did not come together ; the latter 
has not at all kept pace with the former. The occupa- 
tion of teaching has not succeeded in bringing into its 
ranks, as a rule, the best intellect of the country; for 
this many reasuns may be assigned. 

Mr. Howland had all that New England could do for 
him in the way of education in 1350; he had beside a 
good mind. He was assistant principal in the Chicago 
high school, then principal for twenty years, then city 
superintendent for eleven years. In these thirty-five 
years he won hosts of friends—was always spoken of as 
“George Howland” by the public in general; by a large 
number of intimate acquaintances he was addressed as 
“George.” He was one of the few west of the Alle- 
ghamies recognized as comprehending adequately the 
new problem of a city system of public schools. 

Mr. Howland was a man of more literary ability 
than falls usually to the lot of the average city superin- 
tendent; he was a most genial companion, a lov- 
ing and faithful friend. Beginning in "83, the writer 
has never failed to look forward to the dinner with 
George Howland as the special treat Chicago would 
afford him on his semi-annual visits. He had a loving 
heart for children; he loved his work; he gave of his 
best to improve the public school system of his adopted 
city ; he obtained the high esteem of the public because 


he was a man who held his office by right of merit. 
A. M. K. 
> 
“Freebel is the first teacher to whom it has occurred 


to convert what is usually called the waste steam of 
childish activity and energy into the means of fruitful 
action ; and to do this without repressing the natural 
free spirit of childhood, but by making that free spirit 
the very instrument of his purpose.”"—Prof. Wm. H 
Payne. 
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This country is just beginning to learn how to man- 
age the Indian—and that is, rightly to educate him. 
The first attempt was to get the Indian to goto college; 
college education seemed once to be a needful pre-requi- 
site for going to heaven. But the Indian would not go 
to college, nor to a normal school. Then he was de- 
clared to be irreclaimable—prone to evil as the sparks 
to fly upward, only more so. 

After nearly four hundred years had elapsed, some 
one proposed to educate him as the Aryan race had 
been educated—by work! At Hampton and Carlisle 
the new idea was put in operation, and it was found to 
be a good one. It only remains to carry out this pian 
largely, and Indian education wiil be an assured suc- 


cess. 
> 


There is a notion that most of the Indians are mere 
dependents on the bounty of the government, but out 
of a total of 243,534 in the country outside of Alaska 
only 58,000 receive subsistence supplies. More than 
185,000 furnish their own food. In Alaska the Indians 
have always been self-supporting. The five civilized 
tribes have at interest over $8,co0,000, earning $414,- 
308 annually. This amount will be increased to nearly 
$20,000,000 very soon. 

The Osages have $8,295,080 to their credit in govern- 
ment funds. The Utes have $1,750,000. The Sissetons 
and Wahpetons have about $1,700,000, and the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes $1,000,000, The Delawares have 
$874,186 ; the Otoes and Missourias, who number only 
358, have $601,086 ; the Sacs and Foxes have $300,000, 
* It now is a question to teach the Indians how to use 
this money. They must be taught to work their lands. 
One drawback is the prejudice against industry, as 
being woman’s work and not man’s. It is believed that 
the Indian may succeed asa herder and stock raiser. 
As lumbermen, the Chippewas and other tribes have 
been successful, avd the employment of Indians as po- 
lice and as soldiers of the regular army is another gain. 
In such service they acquire the habits of work which 
are so needful to all the races. The new idea of start- 
ing off the Indian in the same lines trodden by the races 
that have become civilized has come late, but not too 
late. 

a) 

“That the importance of the study of children is be- 
ginning to be generally recognized is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. In the beginning of the 
study of pedagogy in this country it was confined almost 
entirely to a study of methods. Later it was seen that 
the most fruitful study of pedagogy includes a study of 
the principles that underlie methods ; that, in order to 
know how to deal with the human minds, we must know 
why we deal with it thus and so; and that to know the 
why of our procedure, we must know the laws that gov- 
ern it, and little by little educators have come to see 
that, after all, the text-book on psychology which it is 
of most importance for teachers to study, is one whose 
pages are ever open before them—the minds of their 
pupilsand the children with whom they come in con- 
tact. Never before in the history of the world was the 
importance of the study of psychology to teachers so 
generally recognized as now.” 

> 


“ Sow an act, and you reap a habit. 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character. 
Sow a character, and you reap destiny.” 
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Elementary Sclence,’ 


When Shall it Begin, and in What Form? 


(A SyMPosIUM.) 


|The widespread introduction of elementary science into prim- 
ary work has naturally aroused a good deal of questioning as to 
the best time and manner of its beginning. To ascertain dif- 
ferent opinions upon the subject, the following symposium has 
been arranged.—ED. | 


Introduction of Elementary Science. 


3y Supr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 

The term elementary science, as applied to primary 
school work, is both ambiguous, and tooambitious. Ele- 
mentary means introductory, rudimentary, or relating to 
first principles. Science, in a general sense, means 
knowledge systematized, related, or co-ordinated. There 
is some question, then, whether strictly speaking there 
is any such thing as elementary science. Elementary 
knowledge, a knowledge of first principles, facts which 
may subsequently be co-ordinated so as to fit into and 
become parts of the systematized knowledge which we 
call science—this, I take it, is what we are talking about. 
And in primary schools not all of even this kind of 
knowledge is proper for direct study by young children. 
There are facts and first principles relating to mental or 
psychic phenomena, to disease, to crime, etc., which 
should not be brought to the attention of the very 
young. In childhood the senses are alert. Abstract con- 
ceptions belong to a later period, though every sense- 
perception and every concrete object leads to these con- 
ceptions ; and it is the business of the teacher to watch 
for the manifestation of the thought, to give it stimula- 
tion as far as possible, and toassist the child in clothing 
that thought, in drawing, in material form, or in lan- 
guage. Though children are primarily and chiefly en- 
gaged with material things—what they see and hear and 
handle—and it is through these avenues that their minds 
are best reached, yet it must not be forgotten that the 
end for which all the material appliances are used is 
mental training; and even abstract mental activity is 
not wanting in young children. The imagination so ac- 
tive and often so brilliant in children is abstract, though 
it is founded on material objects at first or grows out of 
them. 

Elementary science in primary schools means the ob- 
jective teaching of such facts in natural history and 
physics as may be observed by the pupils, and such ob- 
vious facts in hygiene and physiology as may be profit- 
able for the children to know. Nature study is a term 
which includes a large part of this teaching. The teach- 
ing should not take the form of advanced scientific study 
nor pursue its methods. The instruction, however, 
should be such that all the knowledge acquired should 
later fit into the scientific order naturally and easily. It 
should form the foundatior of the future science, As 
already intimated the study should be wholly objective 
and within the comprehension of the pupils ; and the 
aim is, not merely the facts discovered, but the mental 
power which the observation of these facts gives, and the 
stimulation of an interest which will lead to future 
study. Science in itself is knowledge for the sake of 
knowing—that is, for the mental development which is, 
after all, the main end of the school, though not the 
only end. Art as contrasted with science is also 4 
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search after truth, but for the sake of production, do- 
ing. 

With these definitions and distinctions, the answer to 
the first question of the above caption is, The study 
should begin the first day of school ; and the form—the 
second part of the question—has been indicated above. 
This study should be continued in the higher grades of 
school, where the teaching should grow more and more 
into the general and the abstract. But lest these obser- 
vations should seem too abstruse for the subject, let me 
close by an illustration: In one of our city schools 
this pleasant autumn, the teacher awakened among the 
pupils an interest in the seeds of a great variety of 
plants. She bought several dozen small bottles and 
filled them with the seeds which the children brought. 
The number of varieties has reached forty or fifty, each 
labeled. Without any mention of botany this teacher 
has interested her pupils in the study. They take de- 
light in finding a new variety of seed ; but to find a new 
one they must first learn something of every one they 
now have. By classifying these seeds from the peculi- 
arities of the individual plants which the children have 
seen, a good foundation is jaid for the botanical classifi- 
cation that may follow later. Incidentally, then, these 
pupils are learning botany. More important than this, 
they are learning to observe, to classify, and to reason 
and think. This is what they go to school for ; and this 
is what this study is for. 

Now it may be that some other teacher would take 
more interest in another study—in animals, or minerals, 
for example ; and she might secure equally good results 
in the other branch, the aim always being to train the 
minds of the pupils. In preparing a program for this 
kind of study, there should be a wide latitude for these 
individual preferences. It is not necessary for every 
teacher to do the same thing, nor for any teacher to do 
the same work all the time. The end, mental training, 
may be attained in a variety of directions. To put all 
teachers on the same track and into the same groove,— 
totry to secure “uniformity of instruction in all the 
schools of a grade,” in this subject if not in others, 
tends to stagnation and death. There is a striking uni- 
formity in corpses! Among live teachers and live 
pupils there is variety. 


> 


Beginning of Science Teaching. 
By Principal D. S. FARNHAM, Brookline, Mass. 


As to the first part of this subject, “ when,” I suppose 
there will be very little disagreement among practical 
educators that it should be the first year of primary 
work. 

We all know how readily young children take hold of 
anything regular in form, beautiful in color, or that has 
life init. Says the child of the worm, “It’s alive!” 
“See how my plant grows!” Life and growth are es- 
pecially calculated to stimulate the minds of all who are 
old enough to observe these qualities or characteristics 
in objects about them. 

Too little credit has hitherto been given, probably, 
to the child’s ability to learn from the proper presenta- 
tion of objects of nature. I say “proper,” because so 
much depends upon this one word while dealing with 
little children. It has often been said that young chil- 
dren could not understand the long words used in 
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science ; but there is no reason to think that the child 
will find any more difficulty in understanding the word 
“cotyledon” when the seed leaves of a plant are pre- 
sented to its eye, than the word “ Massachusetts ” when 
our state is mentioned. It is not the length of the word 
that troubles any mind, but the want of the proper asso- 
ciation of the object. I have no hesitancy in stating it 
as the result of my observation, that the young child 
understands the words stem, roots, and leaves as readily 
as the words dog, cat, and rat, if these objects are prop- 
erly presented. 

Human nature is the same in the child asin the adult, 
Both enjoy that which interests and informs, but the 
helpless child has no power to choose for himself, while 
the adult has the undoubted right to reject what is in 
any way distasteful. I say the child likes that which in- 
terests him, and he holds his attention on the object be- 
fore him, just so long as the teacher presents it within 
his range of words and thought, and no longer. Before 
coming to school, these little ones have, in spite of their 
surroundings, acquired quite a little knowledge of the 
world about them, but they have had little or no sys- 
tematic thinking concerning objects. It is the part of 
the teacher to train these little minds not only system- 
atically, but also logically. 

There is a well founded impression among some of 
the most practical educators that our primary children 
have been trained too much like parrots, instead of feed- 
ing them upon palatable, nourishing educational food, 
and thus strengthening their mentality. Did any one 
ever see little children in the lower grades “ studying ” 
set lessons in reading, spelling, or number with nothing 
to lighten the day’s task? How vivid, to my mind, are 
certain impressions of little ones in primary schools in 
the past : the hard, sad faces ; the cheerless eyes which 
might have been sparkling with happiness and delight ; 
the dejected countenance, which could have been up- 
lifted with pleasure ; the cheerless tones of voice, which 
ought to have been joyous, and the whole atmosphere 
repressed with gloom, instead of beaming with sunlight. 
I fear there are many unforgiven sins still lying at the 
door of many a “school marm” who has been hitherto 
“keeping school ” under the delusion that she was teach- 
ing. 

Now, as to “in what form,” I should say, begin with 
plants or animals or perhaps both on different days, 
which is the method we use here in Brookline. I do not 
say that the following is the best or only method, but it 
is a goodone. Plant as many seeds as you have pupils 
in the school-room, using beans, squash, pumpkin, or 
cucumber seeds; let them grow till the second leaves are 
well developed, ali the children carefully observing the 
seed leaves, or cotyledons, as soon as they are freed 
from the seed. At the same time have some of the same 
kind of seeds well soaked and let each child open her 
seed and find these second leaves, or plumule, in the 

seed under examination. Later on take the plants from 
the pot and teach the stem, leaves, and roots, and root- 
lets, and the uses of each part. 

Show that what is true of this little plant is true of all 
plants. Let the children go out with the teacher and 
observe the shrubs and trees about the school grounds, 
and observe stems and leaves. This method will soon 
lead up to the requirements for plant growth, the uses 
and care of plants ; fruits and seeds and the uses man- 
kind make of them. This general method, or some other 
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as good, should be continued at certain stages of the 
school life till the children. get a good knowledge of 
endogens and exogens, and their general characteristics, 
and later in the grammar grades end in a well founded 
knowledge of botany. 

Iam very clear in my convictions, that the teaching 
of animal life from objects placed before these little 
ones, should be kept along either by alternating lessons 
or alternating months. Ihave never succeeded in find- 
ing any subject which so arouses mental activity and 
personal investigation on the part of children as the 
study of animal life. All teachers can find specimens of 
some kind to bring before theclass. Teachers living 
along the seashore can find nice collections of snails, 
clams, starfish, sea-urchins, etc., while those more re- 
mote on the prairie, on the mountains, or along our great 
inland rivers, will be able to secure many fresh water 
specimens of snail, clams or mussels, turtles or higher 
order of vertebrates. How much I would like toadd to 
my collection the bones of a gopher, jack rabbit, or parts 
of a buffalo skeleton. 

I can do no better in closing than append our outline 
in elementary science for the first year of the pri- 
mary school. ‘Teachers will find “ Outlines of Lesssons 
in Botany,” published by Ginn & Co. Boston, and “ Boys 
and Girls in Biology,” by the Appletons, very helpful 
aids. 

First Year. 

P.Lants.—Parts of plant: root, stem, leaves, flowers, fruit. Use of plants. 
Conditions of growth. Care of plants. Parts of Flowers: calyx, carolla, 
stamens, pistil. Fruits: description of peach, plum, apple, pear, orange, 
lemon, grape. Wild flowers. 


ANIMAL.—Starfish: rays, spines, sieve, tube-feet, mouth, eyes, life. Sea- 
urchins: parts of body, comparison between starfish and sea-urchin. Oyster: 
soit body, mantle, muscle, gills, lips, mouths, heart, shell, valves, hinge, lines of 

rowth, muscle-mark, mantle-mark, color, life, pearls. Clam: shell, color, 
lines of growth, hinge, muscle-mark, mantle-mark, siphon-mark, comparison be- 
tween clam and oyster. Snail: shell. spiral, lines of growth, comparison be- 
tween snail and oyster shell. Collections of shells, etc. 


. 
Science in Primary Grades. 


By Pror. W.S. JAcKMAN, Cook Co. Normal, Chicago, III. 


Experience with the work done in the grade of the city 
school which is used as a practice school for the pro- 
fessional training class of the Cook County normal school, 
furnishes abundance of unmistakable evidence that ele- 
mentary science, or nature study, should be taken up on 
the entrance of the pupil into the first grade, and contin- 
ued throughout the course. It would bea great mistake, 
however,to suppose that the child does not, or cannot, be- 
gin a study of nature until the legal school age. Almost 
every child at that time has a broad experience based 
upon personal observation which but comparatively few 
teachers have the power and skill to take advantage of. 

It is the most difficult thing that confronts the teacher 
to find out just what stage of knowledge and power the 
pupil has reached, and to plan, from that point forward, 
work which will keep him industriously and thought- 
fully employed. The fatal obstacle in the way of ele- 
mentary science-work is the attempt to do c/ass-work. 
Work with a class as a whole in any subject tends to 
stultify the individual, and in no subject is this so plainly 
shown as in science-work, /. ¢., work based upon indi- 
vidual observation. Zhe future of all teaching is to be 
with the individual, and the class is to be absolutely ignored. 
Present conditions do not admit of this to its full extent, 
but the teacher now and in the future, as he has done 
in the past, must make the necessary conditions. The 
teacher, therefore, who begins nature study in her school, 
with the class it may be, but who works /owards and 
more and more with the individual will find it a success 
in any or all the grades. It should be remembered, that 
when we discuss the question of beginning elementary 
science as low down as the first grade, it is not a ques- 
tion as to whether the child should begin it there, but 
as to whether he should be allowed to continue, in a nat- 
ural way, work which he has begun long before. 

The form or kind of elementary science-work which 
should be introduced into the grades is a topic about 
which there has been much discussion. There are two 
classes of persons who have shaped the discussion 
largely and in many cases have determined the course 
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to be pursued. One class is composed of those spe- 
cialists who often without any early general observations 
have been trained in special lines in high schools and 
colleges. A specialist need not be narrow simply be- 
cause he is a specialist, but unfortunately a good many 
of them are for other and various reasons. If we omit 
the factor of mind development from any scheme of 
school-work then any subject may be made a center 
of study ; and many specialists, beginning to teach with 
little or no knowledge of the nature of child-mind, have 
blundered in driving the pupils to do what they them- 
selves happen to be interested in simply, if the truth be 
told, because they, the teachers, are interested in it, 
And it is therefore the case that specialists have been 
waging war amongst themselves. The second class is 
composed of those teachers who begin the work under 
widely different conditions. 

Teachers who werk amid hills and valleys find that 
water action makes a capital subject of study and that 
the pupils take to it more naturally than to many other 
things. The teacher on the prairie, therefore, argues 
that if it is proper to begin with a study of water action 
as shown in streams, she cannot begin at all, for the rain 
that comes down around her cannot make up its mind 
which way to flow, so it just dries up. She doesn’t 
believe this though ; herchildren give evidence that the 
only place to begin is with the flowers and plants, germ- 
ination, etc. She feels she must be right, because many 
eminent men say so too. Another teacher, working 
adjacent to a swamp and a pond, believes that all child- 
ren most naturally take to the study of animals, and 
forthwith urges his or her fellow-teachers to cultivate 
mud-turtles, frogs, and crawfishes if they wish to begin 
right. This cannot be wrong, because did not even 
Professor Huxley write a book showing that the craw- 
fish must be studied? And so another war has been 
waged, it may be said, among the laymen. 

The different factions here described have always 
figured conspicuously in state conventions and other 
learned associations. From time to time, each has, 
through duly appointed committees, put forth courses 
of study, accompanied with fervid exhortations for gen- 
eral adoption. It is interesting to note the immense 
value these library-made courses of study have been to 
the thousands of teachers, the country over, who have 
carefully avoided them. 

The careful student of the history of these discussions 
is beginning to see the truth. The child’s thoughts and 
interests are as much the result of his environment, 
physical and mental, as the unfolding bud is. And just 
as buds unfold and grow, the round world ovef, under 
widely differing conditions, so may teachers everywhere 
rest assured that somewhere in the environment of her 
school and pupils may be found the materials upon 
which those entrusted to her care will thrive. 


¥ 


The study of nature makes the child a truth lover. 1 
would place with fancy, elementary science, observation 
followed by reading. Johr Burroughs’ little book, 
“ Birds and Bees,” is a joy forever. 

In it fancy meets science, and science conquers. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. Follow science, the 
plants, animals, how they live and grow, with the lives 
and growth of good men and women, that is history; 
fancy, science, biography, history, to develop the divine 
tendency of truth seeking. “ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shail be 
filled.” 

One word about the teaching. Everything depends 
upon the teacher’s being filled with the subject. The 
light that shines from the teacher’s eyes leads the chil- 
dren upward and onward. 

In a word, the more the teacher is animated by the 
story or subject up toa certain point, the higher the 
children will climb to meet her. Full comprehension of 
meaning on the part of the child is not necessary. A 
taste of a great thought is far better than the full com- 
prehension of a small one.—CoL. PARKER in “ LITERARS 
LANDMARKS.” 
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Effort. 


By SusIE M. BEst, Cincinnati, O. 
If you have a task to do, 
_Do it well! 
In life’s reckonings, ‘tis true, 
Half-way efforts never tell ! 


If you have a song to sing, 

Sing it out! 
Humming tunes is not the thing 
Puts our carking cares to rout ! 


If you have a game to play, 

Play with might ! 
Hearty romping through the day 
Brings you sweet repose at night ! 
Lazy ways in everything 

Please forsake ! 
Earnest efforts always bring 
Brightest blessings in their wake! 


- 
The Teaching of Drawing. III. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, New York Normal Art School. 


In the first two articles we have considered four different 
means of expression in the study of form in primary schools. 

1. Expression by construction (modeling in clay). 

I]. Expression by the use of tablets, to represent the different 
faces of a solid. 

Ill. Expression by cutting in paper; (in the use of thin paper 
pupils can represent not only the faces of the solids, but also the 
curved surface of the cylinder, half-cylinder, cir ular plinth and 
the cone). 

IV. Expression by tracing about the edges of the tablets, to 
represent the different faces of the solids. 

Let us now consider another very important means of expres- 
sion, that of 

V. Expression by Drawing. \n drawing, /énes represent either 
edges or outlines; z. e.,if you have a square piece of paper and 
wish to represent its shape by drawzng, you must draw as many 
lines, as the paper form has edges ; if it has four edges you must 
draw four lines, for lines picture edges. 

Before the class attempt the drawing of geometric figures, they 
should be drilled in position of body, hands, arms, and the move- 
ments for drawing lines in different directions. 1 take the aoe | 
of quoting the following very concise directions from a little boo 
recently published by the American Book Company, title “ Out- 
line for Primary Grades;” it contains very explicit suggestions to 
teachers upon the teaching of form and drawing : 
aaa the pupil may draw freehand with ease, certain general rules must be 

I. Positions, Body erect, facing the desk, right hand holding the pencil two 


or three inches from its point, and in such a position that the pencil is at right 
les to the line to be drawn. 





I, Movements. Preliminary practice in the mov ts is valuable, and 
should 3 pemeany followed until the pupil has freedom in the use of his 
and arm. 


The movements are rectilinear and curvilinear. There are three of each. 

Rectilinear. 1, horizontal ; 2, vertical ; 3, oblique. 

Curvilinear. 4, circular; 5, elliptical; 6, oval. 

In the first the hand moves trom left to right ; in the second from the top 
downward ; in the third, either way, according to the direction of the line. - If 
the oblique line approaches a horizontal, the movement is from left to right ; 
if it approaches a vertical, from the top downward. (In all cases, pencil at 
right angles to the direction of the line.) Inthe third the movement is from 
the lowest point in the circle upward to the left, the pencil being held in 
the position required for vertical lines. In the fifth the movement 1s from the 

hest point in the ellipse downward to the left, the pencil being held in the 

a required for horizontal lines if the iameter of the ellipse is 

ntal, or in that required for vertical lines if the long diameter is vertical. 

In the sixth the movement is from the “ round end” of the oval downward to 
left, or upward to the left, according to its position. 

The lines should be drawn with one continuous movement , 

No erasing by the puy il isto be allowed until the third year. Then he is to 

taught the use of the eraser.” 


These drill exercises should be given upon practice paper (size 

about 6” x 9’) and the movement of the pencil from one edge of 

paper to the other, drawing long horizontal lines from left 

toward the right, very nearthe upper edge of the paper and about 

one-fourth inch apart; the class should work in concert, the 

teacher count and dictate the movement, so that all the class will 
W atthe same time. The different steps suggested are 


First, Pencil Holding. Use long pencils ; have them placed 
on each desk with the point towards the right; drill the 
class in taking the pencil from the desk as follows: as they 
reach forward to take the pencil with the right hand, the 
should turn the hand a little to the left so that the bac 
of the thumb and side of the first finger may touch the desk, 
the palm of the hand turned toward the right grasping the pencil 
near the middle. As they raise the pencil turn the hand to the 
right, resting the fourth fingers and right side of the hand on the 
desk. Repeat this exercise several times to familiarize the pupils 
= the position and movement in taking the pencil from the 
esk. 

Second, Movement. With pencils in hand have pupils 
straighten the right arm, extending the hand just above the top of 


‘the desk forward in front of mght shoulder; the palm of hand 


toward the left; then without bending the wrist but bending arm 
at elbow and shoulder, move the hand to the chest; from this po- 
sition move the hand and forearm forward and back without 
bending the wrist and fingers, the hand in front of the chest, the 
pencil point toward the left. By this drill the pupils will be 
taught the correct movements for drawing lines in what is called 
vertical direction. Movement drill for drawing lines in horizontal 
direction from left to right: Incline the body forward a little, rest 
the left forearm upon the desk, palm of hand flat upon the desk, 
fingers extended toward the right, elbow of right arm by the right 
side, and the hand directly front of the elbow; move hand and 
elbow to thé right and return without bending wrist, repeat over 
and over this movement for drawing lines in a horizontal direction 
from left to right. 

Third, Drawing. Draw horizontal lines from left to right upon 
practice paper. Both hands must be used in this work; the left 
hand holds the paper in place while the right hand holds the 
pencil. Dictate the movements for each line at first; this may be 
done by directing as follows: Draw--one, back; two, back; three, 
back, etc. (Draw the lin.s at the counts and slide the hand back 
at the word “‘ back.”) Pla: e the paper with the long edge parallel 
with the front edge of the desk; hold the left end of the paper with 
the ends of the fingers cf the left hand, point of pencil near the 
upper left corner. The line must be drawn to the right the full 
length of the paper. Ready, draw—one, back ; two, back ; three 
back; and soon. Dictate by count at first in drill exercises until 
pupils are able to count for themselves quietly and keep the time. 
Have the class work in concert in the drill exercises. Cover the 
page with lines about one-fourth inch apart; turn the sheet and 
draw vertical lines on the opposite side. When the pupils have 
had practice in drawing lines in different directions, then give at- 
tention to the light touch of the pencil. 

Light lines. The pupils should now be drilled in drawing 
light lines. Ido not mean a fine sharp line, but a soft gray dine 
made by holding the pencil loosely and moving it lightly over the 

aper. 

Method. Teach your class by example; illustrate what you 
wish them to do, (@) with crayon lines on biackboard, (4) on 
paper with pencil lines; use paper the same size as the pupils use, 
pencils, same in size, but softer in quality so that the class can 
see the lines you draw. This preparatory work may require 
three or four lessons before the class attempt to draw form, but 
it is very important, and the pupils will draw with more ease and 
rapidity if this drill work is thoroughly given at the beginning. 

Geometric Figures. The class have studied form from solids 
and constructed in clay; they have studied details of form, the 
faces of solids and cut them in paper, and can now proceed to 
draw the geometric figures. ; 

The Square. Supply each pupil with a paper four inches 
square (colored paper fer folding neutral gray), have them mount 
this square on one part of their practice paper, and then draw a 
square of the same size on the other part. 

The Obl Supply each pupil with a four-inch paper square, 
have them fold it once so that two opposite edges come evenly to- 
gether, cut on the crease made by folding. The square thus divided 
will produce two oblongs; let one be mounted on practice paper, 
then make a drawing the same size. ; 

The Triangle. Let the pupils make a triangle by folding a 
four-inch square so that two opposite corners come together, fold- 
ing diagonally; cut on the crease, dividing the square into two 
equal triangles; mount these, then draw them. Continue this plan 
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of having the pupils make the paper forms first, then mount 
them, and lastly draw them. 

The forms used as patterns to draw from should be accurate; 
in the early stages of drawing the figures should be drawn large, 
three or four inches in size ; as the work advances into the second 
year the division of the geometric figures should be taught, diame- 
ters, diagonals, and divisions of fourths and thirds ; these divi- 
sions should first be made by folding the four-inch papers. 

Divisions of the Square. Fold the square for the diameters, 
mount it, then draw lines to represent first the edges, second the 
crease made by the folds; follow the same plan in teaching 
diagonals. The oblong, its diameters, and diagonals, the circle 
and the semi-circle, can all be taught in the same manner, 

The Greek Cross. Fold square for equal divisions on each edge, 
making nine smaller squares by the creasing of the folds. Cut 
out each corner square—this will produce the cross; mount it, then 
draw it, following same order of steps as in the making. 

Objects. To add variety to their work pupils may make in 
paper, mount and draw such objects as square frames, oblong 
frames, and triangular frames, thus gaining practice in observing 
the different edges and representing them. 

Patterns in Wood. Teach the pupils to observe geometric 
forms in wood such as doors with panels, picture frames, slate 
frames, etc., also envelopes, books ; lead the pupils to observe the 
shapes they have been making and drawing, in familiar objects, 
and have them draw those shapes from the real objects. 

It will be found that pupils, even in the first year of school life, 


will have greater interest in their work if each is allowed a book, 


in which to record the best work both in making and drawing. 


¥ 
Lessons in Primary Geography. 


By ALBERT E. MALTLY, Ph. D., Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The teacher examines the papers, slates, or books upon which 
the children have written the names of the kinds of land. Some 
children have added new words at this place, orchards, coal-lands, 
clay-beds, oil-lands. These are added to the blackboard lists, 
and give basis for future study. Let these names come from the 
children. Some of those given above would be the last men- 
tioned by the children in other localities. 

What a large number of useful things we have growing upon 
the land! The meadows give us grass from which we make hay, 
and in the plowed fields we may plant grain and other things. 
Kate may name some of the common crops. ‘“ Wheat, oats, rye, 


Il. 


and barley.” James? “Corn and buckwheat.” “We feed the 
corn to the hogs.” “ No, not all of it, for the miller makes meal 
from corn.” And the buckwheat? “Oh, that is made into 


flour for buckwheat cakes!” Jennie may tell about the crops. 
‘“We have pumpkin pies down at grandma’s house ; that’s the 
way grandma uses the pumpkins.” A very good way. “Some 
farmers feed them to the stock.” (Fig. 1.) Grandma says that her 
mother made syrup by boil- 
ing pieces of pumpkin in 
water.” “During the war 
for independence.” “They 
couldn’t get sugar. Sugar 
makes the pumpkin sweet.” 
“Ben and I made a jack- 
lantern last night.” (Fig. 
2.) (The despised jack-o- 
=lantern, thus forcibly 
thrown into the lesson, 
need not necessarily be re- 
jected. In the hands of a 
skilful teacher it fairly 
beams with light in regard to meridians, parallels of latitude, 
poles, zones, triangular and four-sided continents, islands, etc. 
Pass it by for the present, however, until the boy can bring it as 
an objective reality into the school-room. It may then be made 
something more than a source of laughter.) But we want some- 
thing about other crops, Harry. ‘‘ Mr. Smith paid me for helping 
Tom and Paul pick up the potatoes as the men dug them out of 
the potato hills.” ‘ Yes, Miss Clay, Harry did help me, and we 
filled great bins in the cellar, and piled up a great many potatoes 
outside, and just covered the whole heap with straw and earth. 
Father said that the pota- 
toes will not freeze, even if 
the winter should be quite 
severe.” Were all the bins 
filled with potatoes? “ We 
picked the apples in the 
orchard, and put many bu- 
shels of winter apples into 
dry bins above the cellar 
floors.” “Father sent all 
of his apples to market,” 
says Jennie. “He packed Ff B na 








them in barrels.” “ About "4 Geo maphy 
two and one-half or three Sor Mathe matical j 


bushels in each barrel.’ 


Fig. 2. 
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“Baldwins and Greenings, Russets and Gilliflowers.” Well, 


Elizabeth? ‘Uncle John sent grapes to the city market.” 
“ And plums and pears.” ‘In baskets.’” “ We nailed the covers 
down.” ‘ We sold all the peaches at home.” 

You have told me about the products of the fields. Let us 
make up our list on the blackboard. Here is the heading. Kate 
may write the names of two products; then Harry, May, Eliza- 
beth, Jennie, etc. 


WYheal, 
Ca 272, 
Cet. 


WHAT FIELDS PRODUCE, 


Pim oe : 


Boye, Peaches, 
Hirrvhaibil Flos 


(Others, such as beets, turnips, cherries, added by the children 
when the lists are copied.) 

Now that we have made the list of the products of the fields 
and orchards, let us tell what the woodlands give us. Paul may 
tell. ‘‘ Logs to saw into lumber.” “Ties for railroad tracks.” 
“Father cuts rails for the fences,” says Ben. Good. Carl may 
tell about the woodlands, too. ‘“ Mr. Morrison had the large oaks 
and maples cut into barrel staves.’’ ‘“ A steam mill which they 
could move along the road.” 

We call that a portable mill. ‘ Mr. Covert uses oak bark in 
his tannery.” “ We cut rails and bean-poles down in the young 
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ig. 3. 
The fish-poles and the clay banks, 


Yes, you sly little fisherman, Tom,—“ fish-poles.” 


growth.” 
Here is 


“We gather chestnuts, hickorynuts, and butternuts.”’ 
our list : 
WHAT THE WOODLANDS GIVE US. 


GBriteoul GS xa, a ee 
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Ghee for Fences, 
7 Li 
(FK rs 
Qhean footer, / Gael) 


We did forget the “firewood,” Jennie. 
upon the blackboard. 

“ But we use coal.” ‘* We dig it in the coa/-out.” That is a 
small coal mine. We shall study about the things that are found 
underground, but no more to-day. Draw the pumpkins on your 
slate. 


Write the word /wec 


er 
Ten Minutes with the ‘* Brownies.” 


THEIR KINDNESS AND GOOD NATURE. 
By E. D. K. 


The studio of Palmer Cox—large, cheerful in sunlight, and radi- 
ant with the “ Brownie” spirit. The children would revel in it, as 
the veritable spot where the *‘ Brownies” hide and from whence 
might come every possible and impossible “ Brownie” adventure. 
The face and bearing of the artist is of the kindliest, as 
if in sympathy with every ‘“ Brownie” prank that ever dropped 
from his pencil. 

The ancient Scotch legend of the “ Brownies” may not be 
known to all the children ; let them read it. It means something 
more than mere imaginary little folks like fairies. The “ Brownies ” 
stood in the old Scotch traditions for benevolence and kindly help- 
fulness. When good luck came to a household it was attributed 
to the “‘ Brownie ” visits; and when misfortune hovered over the 
home, the wise ones shook their heads and mourned the absence 
of the “ Brownie” spirit. Witches were malignant, and fairies 
were sometimes very good and sometimes very bad, just like 
people, but the “‘ Brownies ” were always kindly and helpful. If 
this distinguishing mark of these imaginary little folks has not been 
made manifest to the children, let their attention be drawn to it. 
It will be a little lesson in ethics every time they read of them. 

It was this kindly “‘ Brownie Spirit,” as transmitted in the Scotch 
tradition, that first drew Palmer Cox to hunt them up and bring 
them down to the nineteenth century children. He first wrote of 
and pictured fairies and other weird people but he felt there was 
always the moral element lacking and to supply this he went to the 
“Brownies” and they have been fast friends ever since. These little 
spirits get their name from the supposition that they are brown 
and weather-bronzed from always being out in search of adventure. 
Success and world-wide reputation have justly come to this artist, 
whose rich fancy and fertile imagination have made of these win- 
some, mirth-provoking little sprites innocent companions for the 
army of little children who rise up and call him blessed forever- 
more. 

Around the room are groups and rows of tiny materialized 
“Brownies” that have been sent Mr. Cox, in compliment te his 
inimitable creations. They were wonderfully true to life, fash- 
ioned from every sort of material, and how he enjoyed them! 
His appreciation of the happy hits of expression would have been 
gratifying to the patient imitators of the wonderful Brownie ana- 
tomy. 

“But were you not at this kind of thing when you were a 
school boy ?” 

“O, yes! I was always getting punished for it. (Hear that, 
teachers ?) The children would gather about my desk and the 
buzz-z-z would bring the teacher, and, as my slate told the story, 
I got ali the punishment.” 

But the kindly, benevolent eyes, looked as if they had for- 
given the teachers long ago, and were at peace with all mankind. 

A new book is beginning to grow for the children—a truly 
“Brownie” book—in which these adventurous people are going on 
a journey all around the world. Geography and history will read 
like Arabian nights when these agile, ingenious little travelers tell 
the story. 

“A little timid rap is heard on the door now and then,” says 
Palmer Cox, “ and I open it to find some little bit of a child, with its 
mother standing back, who peers cautiously in as he asks, ‘ Is 
this where the “ Brownies” live?’ ” It is not difficult to imagine 
that they are cordially welcomed to the real “ Brownie” home, 
and that they go away as from a veritable “ Brownie” heaven. 
Blessed credulous childhood, and thrice happy the benevolent 
“Brownies ” to find such a home as that studio ! 

All this in “ten minutes ”"—yes, and one more, for the famous 
artist, with the true Brownie spirit calls us back as we pass down 
the corridor to bestow a snowy souvenir bearing the true insignia 
of Brownie royalty—the artist’s professional card with a dignified 
representative of the Brownie family in one corner introducing 

master with a stately air to the world and to the little folks of 
the PRIMARY JOURNAL as a teacher of ethics. 
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First Steps in Language. III. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal ot Alden Street School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


(Continued from Tue Journat of October r.) 


The following is the second and third year’s course of study 
in language in the Springfield schools : 


GRADE II. 
I. TECHNICAL WORK. 


1. Punctuation.—Teach the use of the period and interroga- 
tion points at the end of a sentence, and the comma before and 
after the case of address. 

2. Use of Capitals.—(1) Capital at the beginning of a sentence ; 
(2) names of persons; (3) names of countries; (4) names of cities ; 
(5) names of streets; (6) names of the days of the week; (7) names 
of the months; (8) the words I and O. Do this by having them 
copy lessons from their readers and by giving them exercises in 
dictation. 

3. Abbreviations.—Mr., Mrs., St., Esq., Ans. 

4. Conventional Forms,—Writing their own addresses (giving 
name, street, number, city, and state). 


II, COMPOSITION, 


1. Have pupils reproduce their lessons on elementary geog- 
raphy, the stories told them by the teacher, and the substance of 
their reading lessons. 

Let them describe pictures (giving the preference to such as 
illustrate points in their regular work), the forms which they have 
studied, and any objects which they have studied in the work in 
natural history. 

Nore.—Accept none but the best work the pupil can do. 


GRADE III. 
I. TECHNICAL WORK. 

1. Punctuation.—Thorough review of the work of the preced- 
ing grade: (i) Exclamation point ; (2) period, used as a mark of 
abbreviation ; (3) comma, used to separate the words in a series; 
(4) use of comma and period in punctuating date and address ; (5) 
simple use of quotation marks and comma before quotation. 

2. Capital Letters—(1) Thorough review of the work of the 
preceding grade ; (2) use of capitals in headings or titles of books 
and in quotations. 

3. Abbreviations.—Thorough review of the work of the pre- 
ceding grade. After the pupils are thoroughly familiar with the 
spelling of the entire words, teach the following abbreviations : 
(1) The names of the months ; (2) initials in names of persons ; (3) 
Dr., Rev., Av. (not Ave.), Mass. 

Contractions.—Don't, doesn’t, can’t, won't, wouldn't, I'll, isn't. 
Have pupils explain how these contractions are formed. 


Note.—The use of don't for doesn't must be persistently corrected in the oral 
language work as well as in the written work, 


4. Conventional Forms.—(1) The heading, (2) address, (3) 
salutation, (4) close, and (5) superscription of a letter. Only the 
most common forms should be taught in this grade. 

5. Grammatical Forms.—(1) The fcrm of the possessive case 
of nouns in the singular in which the apostrophe precedes the s 
(no explanation of case is needed); (2) zs for are, done for did, 
seen for saw, ain’? for zsn’t or aren’t, are mistakes which must be 
persistently corrected, both in the oral and in the written work. 


Il, COMPOSITION, 


1. Require pupils to reproduce in writing classic stories told or 
read tothem. 

2. Require them to reproduce what has been taught them in 
the lessons on elementary geography and in natural history. 

3. Require them to reproduce what they have read on geog- 
raphy. 

4. Require them to describe in writing the forms which they 
have studied in their lessons on form. 

Notre—Accept none but the best work which the pupil can do. 

In letter writing, the children can be taught to write to their 
fathers and mothers, friends and teacher. If they study the book 
“Seven Little Sisters,” seven delightfully interesting letters can be 
secured from each member of the school. As each child thinks 
of these far-away sisters as his friends, there is no difficulty in 
finding enough to talk about. 

Be careful not to ask a child to write about what does not in- 
terest him. 

If we arouse his interest before he begins to write, there is little 
left for us to do. 

The essential points of correct writing, as far as taught in the 
primary grades, are to teach capitalization, the period, interroga- 
tion point, exclamation point, comma, quotation marks, the pos- 
sessive form of proper nouns, and of common nouns, singular, 
conventional forms (as writing their own addresses ; the heading. 
address, salutation, close, and superscription of a letter), abbrevia- 
tions (the names of the months; initials in names of persons; 
Dr., Rev., Av., Mass.); contractions (as: don’t, doesn’t, can't, won't, 
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wouldn't, i'll, and isn’t). Accept none but the best work which 
the pupil can do atall times. Be patient, and remember that even 
if we do all that is possible to be done in the primary schools, we 
cannot correct every faulty expression or misspelled word. For- 
tunately for the children, there are years before them, in which to 
improve, 

Let us guard against the danger of their contracting bad habits 
during these first lessons, and strive to lay a good foundation on 
which their future work may securely rest ; then our work in lan- 
guage will not have been in vain. 

The same subject for language work may be given in the three 
primary grades at the same season of the year, and the results 
will show forcibly the degrees of proficiency in each; as, for in- 
stance, the study of leaves may be presented attractively the first 
month of the child's life in school, then reviewed and enlarged upon 
the second year, and treated in a more scientific manner during 
the last year of the primary course. 

In the first grade the little folks collect pretty leaves, talk about 
their coloring, shape, and beauty. Then assort them according to 
color, before using them in the number lesson For busy work, 
they trace around leaves, or better still have a printed copy before 
each chil4, and let him trace over that. We use copies taken by 
means of a hektograph, and can get enough for the entire school 
of 76 pupils in a very few minutes. Under the outline pictures of 
the leaves are written some appropriate sentences that the children 
have learned. 





a Pa LY wed v1 aay. 


After this has been traced, each child is provided with a box of 
colored pencils and a leaf. He studies the coloring directly from 
nature, and strives to imitate the same on his copy. 

It is wonderful to see how much a little five-year-old child can 
see, and how well he can express it, incolor. The delighted chil- 
dren are allowed to carry these first attempts home, and in some 
instances their mothers add a frame to enhance the beauty of 
these first artistic productions. After the chestnut, oak, and maple 
leaves have been outlined in this way, a little poem, like the fol- 
lowing, may be taught in the language lesson. 


OCTOBER’S PARTY. 


“ October gave a party— 

‘The leaves, by hundreds, came— 

The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name; 

The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 

Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


“ The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drest ; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by ; 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New-fallen from the sky. 


“ Then, in the rusty hollows, 





At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 

And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 

They flew along the ground, 
And there the party ended 

In ‘ hands across, all round.’ ” 


In the second grade, the leaves are classified, and the terms 
blade, petiole, margin, and veins given. After each child has 
been provided with a leaf, we proceed to teach the new terms, 

You may each take your leaf and twirl it by the stem. This 
leaf-steam, or leaf-stalk, is sometimes called the pe/zole. It grows 
from the stem of the plant. Has every leaf a petiole ? 

Alice may go to the table and look at the different kinds of 
leaves. 

“1 see oak, maple, willow, geranium, and cherry leaves ; they all 
have petioles, but they do not look alike.” 

“Some petioles are round, and some are not round.” 

“Some petioles are green, and some are green and white.” 

“Some petioles are green and red, and some are brown.” 

“Some petioles are smooth, some are hairy, and some are 
downy.” 

You may each hold your leaf by the flat, thin part. We call 
this pretty part of the leaf the d/ade. Charles may tell us about 
the blede of his leaf. 

“The flat part of my leaf is called the blade.” 

Theo. ‘Each blade is broad and flat.” Louise. “Some 
blades are thick, others are thin.” 

“The blades of some Jeaves are red on one face, and green on 
the other,” 

** Some blades are glossy, others are not.” 

“Some blades are rough, and some are smooth.” 

‘Some blades are hairy, and some are downy.” 

The following composition was written by a second grade 
child: 

My leaf is a maple leaf. My leaf is red, yellow, and green. The 
flat part of my leaf is called the blade. The stem of the leaf is 
called the petiole. There are many veins in my leaf. Sap is in 
the veins of the leaf. - 
ISABELLA HALL. 


1 am six years of age. 
Thursday, Oct. 13, 1892, 


ta 
How to Start a Free Kindergarten. 


How should the good ladies go about the task of doing 
what the women of San Francisco have done ? 

“Well, in the first place, I am told that the largest item of cost 
is rent; and I am also told that this might-be almost cut off by a 
little care and management at the beginning. For instance, the 
women bent on this highest order of missionary work should first 
go to the property owners in this or that Water street or Five 
Points, and contract with them to gather up the loose children of 
the district a certain number of hours each day of the weex for a 
certain consideration—the consideration to be free rent and fuel. 
And, although this plan was not followed here, because we had 
no experience then and not so very much faith in the glorious re- 
sults, this seems to be a very reasonable and business-like propo- 
sition which property owners in the poorer districts will cheerfully 
accept if wisely approached. For a multitude of miserable chil- 
dren in the streets is a terror to all, even the poorest; and rents 
increase as they decrease. Besides it adds ever so much to the 
value of property to have a free kindergarten near at hand. So 
you see the rent, the largest item of cost, can be wiped out if 
wisely managed at the beginning. 

“ The cost of teachers, if a system of salaries is relied on, will, 
of course, be great; too great, perhaps, to let things go forward 
as with us. Better rely entirely on volunteers. For you cant 
hire heart, such as is needed to handle this or that fatherless or 
motherless little tenant of the coal bin. Better let your good, 
rich ladies, who have leisure, organize a corps of teachers. They 
have heart, not “on the sleeve for daws to peck at ” ; but, be- 
lieve me, there is more real heart in this world than we are ready 
to confess at all times ; as three thousand little dots of humanity 
here in San Francisco are ready daily to rise up and testify.” 

—Joaguin Miller, in Independent. 


> 


The teacher asked the class the name of the bright, brass object 
swaying back and forth in the clock. But one child knew and 
that was this same little Bible student. “1 know,” she shouted, 
“ It’s Benjamin !”—£x. 





“Freddy,” asked his teacher, “ what does leap lear mean?” 
“One extra day of school,” answered Freddy, sadly.—Harpers 
Young People. 
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Blackboard [Illustrative Sketching. III. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal Art School, N. Y. City. 


Lesson in Application of the two Previous Exerctses :—I\n the 
foregoing lessons the line has been made son.ewhat prominent ; 
and perhaps you may feel disposed to think, after all your diligent 
practice to obtain facility in the mechanism, after all your achieve- 
ments, when you are fully justified in self-congratulation upon hav- 
ing mastered the line in its various phases, that it is only necessa 
to draw the line somewhere, somehow, and the sketch is produced. 
This, however, is only partly true. Do not be discouraged when 
I tell you that the line is of secondary importance and that the 
mental conception of the form is and a/ways will remain of first 
importance. 

It will now be my ambition to help you so to study form that its 
representation by the line shall no longer be the mysterious elud- 
ing myth that it so often has been to us. Be assured of this, un- 
til the power of carrying a definite mental picture so that it can be 
expressed, has been gained, or is controlled, it is useless to attempt 
to express any thought by even the simplest sketching, for draw- 
ing, language, number, or reading lessons ; until the power of form- 
ing a conception, or of mentally picturing forms, has become a 
second nature to us, it will always be impossible to “ Express an 
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idea by a few lines,” which is the true way of sketching. Now 
cemes the question, “‘ How can we gain clear ideas of forms?” 
Answer this question yourself. How do we get a clear under- 
standing of anything ? Is it not by research, or a looking into the 
subject with thought, with reasons, and the making at the time 
a conscious effort better to understand? Now have you ever made 
this study of form a problem? Have you ever asked yourself :— 
“How is this thing? If 1 wanted to draw it, how should I begin ? 
What are the contours by which I recognize it again when I see 
it? Can | picture it mentally when it is not in sight ?” And failing 
in this, have you questioned still farther :—‘« What is it that evades 
me? Is it the detail that confuses and complicates the picture ? Is 
it because [ do not recognize its anatomy, so to speak, readily ? 
hor immediately relate it to its type form ?”’ 

With the supposition that all the foregoing may be true; with 
the understanding that we cannot form a mental picture defi- 
hitely nor completely enough to sketch it ; or, in other words, that 
we have not a perfect memory of form, what shall we do? | 
answer, “‘ Cultivate and perfect the memory of form.” “How 
tan we do this?” “ By persevering, continued thought of forms 
with the purpose of forming mental pictures.” Let us begin: 
Single out some simple, well-known object and consider it. By 
consider | mean think of it attentively with the object in sight. 
Remove the object, and create its mental picture. Then, satisfied 
that there is no part of the picture incomplete, begin to sketch as 
though the object were in sight. Sketch the important contours 
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first ; that is, those that characterize its shape. For example, make 
a choice from any of the examples in the thustration (Figs. 1 to 8) 
requiring a circle and some straight lines for their representation, 
and obey the following directions :— 


1. Determine the type form to which the object is related. 

2. Sketch it with freedom. 

3. Consider the modifications this type form is to receive in order 
best and most characteristically to represent the object studied. 
(For example: The leaf breaks the circular contour of the circle, 
its type form, by a waving line ; the fan changes the curve of the 
circle, its type, in two places, at the handle and at the opposite 
outline, etc., etc.) 

4. Make such additions as are necessary still farther to com- 
plete the picture of these objects—veins, ribs, and stem for the 
leaf; ribs and handle for the fan. 

5. Repeat this exercise until it can be done well from memory. 

6. Make the same study of a dozen or more simple objects un- 
til the habit of looking at forms or objects with attention 1s estab- 
lished. Sketch them with freedom omitting too much detail, 
This exercise will be found very simple unless the objects chosen 
be too complicated ; or the time intervening between the study 
of the object and its representation be too long. The following 
memory exercises will be found helpful. 


1. Picture some object definitely. 

2. Sketch a few main contours. 

3. Gradually develop the complete form. 

In the above exercise do not refer to the object of study, but 
persistently try to create a mental picture only. By giving the 
mind time to recall, it will be found to have more power to do this 
than was at first supposed possible. The only step now import- 
ant is to fit the line to the mental picture. And here one thing 
must be considered, namely, that we see, mentally, at any one 
time but one view. Make the sketch represent this one view. It 
will here be found that one line will suggest its next adjacent one, 
as one contour leads to the next. The difficulty is to make a ée- 


ginning somewhere. 


Trial Outlines in Various Posttions, Expresstve of Form: (Ex. 
from 9 to 17)—This exercise is secondary, and presupposes a 
knowledge of form. It should, however, receive recognition here, 
as it is a practice followed at times by artists and is the way in 
which children show their instinctive desire to make pictures ; that 
is, they draw at random and say it is something. Figs. 9 to 20 
were brought about in this way :—Begin by sketching at random 
any combination of lines and study them to see what form they 
suggest; then develop this form. By this latter process the 
most characteristic sketches may be made. 

The following remarks may be appropriately accompanied by 
illustrations : 

The stems of plants grow upward. (Figs. 20, 21.) 





The feather has a central shaft from which barbs branch. 
These barbs form the web or vane of the feather, etc. (Fig. 22.) 

In most birds the foot consists of three toes directed forward 
and one backwards, etc. (Fig. 23.) 

These last three are very simple illustrations of lines, both straight 
and curved. When practicing these, sketch rapidly with regu- 
larity and succession of stroke until the whole is completed. 
This lesson, although less tangible than the first two, is more im- 
portant thaneither. This creation of the mental picture cannot 
be taught to you. All that can be done is to point out this all- 
important step and advise you to try and carry out the advice 
practically. When you will have made the first original drawing 
of some form, you will begin to realize what the directions and 
explanations mean ; and how different this study for creating pic- 
tures of objects is from the so-called memory drawing. This 
should never be a drawing made from the memory of some other 
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Animals and their Characteristics. 


| The following exercise is full of opportunities for testing and 
' training the observation of little children in the first year o 
i school. All of its success depends upon the way the teacher 
manages it. It must be kept full of alertness and “ snap” and 
not carried too far. When the school is tired and listless and 
suffering for a change, if the teacher will manage to change the 
| air of the room for two minutes, end then step before the class 
without any preparation of, ‘‘ Now, children, we are going to do 
| so-and-so,” but simply start off with some statement like one of 
the following, the children will catch the inspiration and be all 
alive for a good language lesson, thinking only that they are hav- 
ing “‘ a good time.” When the run of thought becomes monoto- 
nous in one direction, the teacher can take Aer turn, and skilfully 
turn it in another direction. 
7 As an opportunity for elocutionary practice, it is unrivaled; 
: | for the children will unconsciously give inflections that will pale 
' 
' 


on 


the best efforts of the Delsartean disciples. Having been an eye- 
witness of such an exercise in Miss Badlam’s room, these sug- 
gestions are not based on speculation.—-ED. ] 

I should like to be a squirrel with a long, bushy tail. 

I'd rather not be a squirrel with a long, bushy tail ; I should like 
to be a lion with a long flowing mane. 

I'd rather not be a lion with a long, flowing mane ; I should 
like to be a fish with fins. 

I’d rather not be a fish with fins; I should like to be acat and 
have a rough tongue. 

I'd rather not be a cat and have a rough tongue; | should like 
to be a rabbit with long ears. 
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drawing, because then there would exist no educational value in 
the exercise. 
A General Review of the Steps to beFollowed in this Exercise:— 

1. Study objects for their general shape or type form 

2. Determine their various contours and the relative direction 
of each. 

3. Remove the object from sight, and make mental pictures of 
the same. 

4. Sketch from these mental pictures freely. 

5. Study the necessary details of the objects one at a time, and 
proceed in the same way with them. 

Make every effort to become master of the situation. lf you_ 
have formed habits of observing your mental attitude toward any 
object of study, this will be a comparatively easy exercise ; if not 
you may be obliged to try again and again before you will achieve 
the desired result. Patience and perseverance will conquer. 


I'd rather not be a rabbit with long ears ; I should like to bea 
mouse with sharp teeth. 

I'd rather not be a mouse with sharp teeth; I should like to be 
a lamb with a fleece of wool. 

I should like to be a squirrel and live in the woods. 

‘d rather not be a squirrel and live in the woods; | should 
like to be a lion and live in the forest. 

I’d rather not be a lion and live in the forest; I should like to 
be a fish and live in the water. 

I’d rather not be a fish and live in the water; I should like to 
be acat and live in the house. 

l’d rather not be a cat and live in the house; I should like to 
be a rabbit and live in the woods and fields. 

I’d rather not bea rabbit and live in the woods and fields; ! 
should like to be a mouse and live in a hole. 

I'd rather not be a mouse and live in a hole; 
be a lamb and live in the field or in the fold. 

I should like to be a squirrel and eat nuts. 

I'd rather not be a squirrel and eat nuts; I should like to be a 
cat and drink milk. 

I'd rather not be acat and drink milk; I should like to be @ 
rabbit and eat leaves and carrots and other vegetables. 

I’d rather not be a rabbit and eat leaves and carrots and other 
vegetables ; I should like to be a fish and get little creatures out 
of the water. 

I'd rather not bea fish and get little creatures out of the water; 
I should to be a horse and eat hay and oats. 4 

I’d rather not be a horse and eat hay and oats; I should like 
to be a mouse and eat cheese. 

—Anna B. Badlam, in Recreation Language Lessons. 
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Elementary Arithmetic. III. 


By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 

Class-room E-xercise-—The subject is the gallon measure, and 
comparison of the quart measure with the gallon measure. The 
material needed is a pail of water, and the gallon and quart 
measures. The children are gathered about a large table upon 
which is placed the gallon measure and the pail of water. 

Who has segn a measure like this before (showing the gallon 
measure) ? 

Mary.—“1 saw one in a shop down town.” 

James.— My father has one just like it in his store.” 

Who knows how much it holds ? 

Annie: “1 guess it holds more than a quart.” 

Thomas,—* it holds half as much as that pail.” 

Harry.—* It holds a gallon.” 

Harry is quite right. It holds just a gallon, and is a gallon 
measure. What do people buy by the gallon? 

“Oil,” “ molasses,” “ vinegar,” “alcohol,” “ paint,” “ varnish.”’ 

1 have a vinegar jug that holds just as much as this measure ; 
how much vinegar does it hold? This morning I saw John with 
an oil can that holds just as much as this measure; how much 
oil does it hold? Draw a picture of this measure and write, 
“ This is a gallon measure.” 

Here is your old friend, the quart measure. Fill it with water, 
Maude, and pour the water into the gallon measure. Pour in an- 
other quart, Agnes. Blanche, try it. Measure until you fill the 
gallon measure, Harry. 

Who can tell how many quarts of water this gallon measure 
holds? How many quarts of oysters will this gallon measure 
hold? Think of something that we buy by the gallon and tell 
me how many quarts of it this measure holds. 

Frank.— The gallon measure holds four quarts of syrup.” 


Annie,—“ The gallon measure holds four quarts of cider,” 
Jean.—* The gallon measure holds four quarts of beans.” 
foy.—* Umph! We don’t measure beans with a gallon 
measure.” 
Howard.—* Don’t people measure berries, and potatoes, and 


peaches with the gallon measure?” 
Do you remember the lesson we had about liquids ? 
Agnes.— Yes, water is a liquid.” 
James,—* Milk is a liquid.” 
Harry.—* Mercury is a liquid.” 

‘ We measure only liquids with a gallon measure. 
Nellée— The gallon measure holds four quarts of cream.” 
/ohn.—* The gallon measure holds four quarts of sauce.” 
Make a picture that shows four quarts are a gallon. 





af In a gallon are four quarts. 


== A gallon is four quarts. 





Who can think well for me? 

How many quart bowls will it take to hold a gallon of oysters ? 

How many quart bottles will it take to hold a gallon and a 
half of cider ? 

Eight quart jars will hold how many gallons of syrup ? 

How nearly full will two quarts of oil make a gallon can ? 

If in this pail there is a gallon and a fourth of water, how many 
quarts of water are in the pail ? 

There are two gallon jugs in my pantry, one is half full and 
the other is three-quarters full of salad oil. How many quarts of 
Ol are in each jug? How much oil is in both jugs together? 

Two quarts, one quart, three quarts, and three quarts are how 
many gallons ? 

One quart, three quarts, one quart, and two quarts are how 
many gallons? 

What will one-third of one and a half gallons of vinegar cost at 
four cents a quart ? 

What will a gallon and a half of skim milk cost at the rate of 
two quarts for three cents ? 

What will three-fourths of two gallons of spring water cost at 
the rate of three quarts for five cents ? 

Copy and fill out the blanks at your seats. 














A gallon is quarts. 

Two gallons are quarts. 

One-half of a gallon is ——— quarts. 

One-fourth of a gallon is——— quart 
Three-fourths of a gallon is — quarts, 
One-third of a gallon and a half is quarts. 


Two-thirds of two gallons and a fourth is 





quarts. 
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Eight quarts are gallons. 

Six quarts are gallons. . 
Four quarts are gallon. 

Two quarts are gallon. 

Nine quarts are ——-—- gallons. 

Seven quarts are ——--- gallons, 

Five quarts are gallons. 

Three quarts are gallon, 

One quart is gallon. 





Second Year. 


Test exercise, covering facts that have been specially studied 
since the term began, and calling for simple analysis of problems. 

Express the operation and answer with figures : 

There are 13 crabs on the beach, 8 are horse-shoe crabs and 
the rest are fiddler crabs. How many are fiddler crabs ? 

“15—8 = 7.” 

If two papers come each month, how many papers will come in 
64 months ? 

“64 x 2 = 13.” 

What will 1} pounds of dates cost at 12 cts. a pound ? 

“12 x If =e 15.” 

If it takes r} yards of braid to bind a jacket, how many jackets 
will 6 yds. of braid bind ? 

“6 15 =4.” 

Tell what you could get for 12 cts. 

“1 could buy 6 two-cent postage stamps.” 

“T could buy 4 daily Repudlicans.” 

“1 could ride down town aud back and have two cents for pea- 
nuts,” 

“I could get a dozen peaches.” 

“TI could get a string of balls to trim my Christmas tree.” 

“I could get a rubber ball.” 

“I could get a picture-book.” 

Illustrate this problem and state the answer. Alice had two 
half-dimes and two three-cent pieces. She bought with her 
money 4 oranges at 2 cents each, 2 lemons at one cent each, and 
a pound of sugar for 5 cents. What had she left in her purse ? 

Half dime. Half dime. 3-cent. 3-cent. 


500006 SoG 0 AGO 
€9 90 98 29 LER ODS 
Ans.—‘ She had one cent left.” 
Illustrate: } of my garden is planted with pansies, } with pinks, 


and the rest with lilies. What part of my garden ts planted with 
lilies ? 





x+y ¥)1 *& Pansies. 
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Ans.—* } of my garden is planted with lilies.” 
Mrs. Allen has a pound of cloves. She uses ¢ of it for.cake 
and 3 ounces for puddings. How many ounces has she left ? 


16 oz. or I pound. 


apes | AR SA | lee ee ey 


3 Ibs. 3 02. 
Ans,—* She has 7 ounces left.” 
If I have § of a quart of chestnuts, and you have { of a quart, 
how many bags can we fill if we put j of a quart in each bag? 

















« nme ode « 
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Ans.—*“ We can fill 6 bags.” 

Illustrate. How many square inches are in a right triangle 
two of whose sides are each 4 inches long. (See figure above.) 

Ans,—“ There are eight square inches in the triangle.” 

Add quickly as I point : 


3 5 4 2 3 5 6 
4 3 2 5 2 3 3 
6 2 5 3 4 4 2 
2 I 3 6 5 2 4 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 414.) 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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Write only the answer. If a ball is 15 inches round how far is 
it through the center of the ball ? 

A little wheel is 4 inches across; how far is it around the out- 
side of the wheel ? 

I had a gallon jug full of spring water but have used a pint, 
how many pints have I left? 

My penholder is } a foot and 3 inches long. How many inches 
long is the penholder ? 

In 2 yards of rope, how many feet of rope ? 

How many two-inch squares will it take to cover an oblong 
that is 2 inches wide and 6 inches long? How many whole 
dollars are 16 quarter-dollars ? 

How many dimes are 16 half-dimes ? 


a 
Late Autumn Days. 


How gracefully the year grows old! 
See, she has doffed and laid away 
Her draperies of red and gold 
To don the garb of brown and gray. 
And yet, like some superb old dame, 
The year sweeps on, and ermine rare 
Fringes her sad toned robes, and gems 
Like diamonds deck her snow white hair. 


—Selected. 
. 
Greek Myths for Children. III. 
Daphne: 


A STORY OF THE LAUREL. 
By EMMA M. FIRTH, Chicago, III. 


The main motives for the presentation of this myth are those 
which prompt the giving of the simplest and best in literature to 
the children of an age which demands much of them as pupils 
and of us as teachers. We tell them myths and fairy tales that 
they may have a foundation for future knowledge in literature 
and art ; that their imaginations may develop in a healthful man- 
ner ; that they may profit by indirect lessons in ethics. 

To the semi-barbaric nature of the child revenge is sweet. In 
this myth Cupid did precisely what a small boy would do under 
provocation, Apollo is the “ big” boy,—thoughtless, and some- 
what boastful and tyrannical. The unfortunate results of his 
thoughtlessness may lead the children to see that kindness and 
consideration toward each other are productive of good results; 
while the consequences of unpleasant relations are often as disas- 
trous to-day as they were in a mythical age long past. 


In a beautiful palace far up among the clouds on Mt. Olympus 
lived .Venus, the goddess of beauty, and her pretty little boy Cupid. 
Cupid was a bright and winning little fellow, always happy; 
but full of mischief. Sometimes he did harm by his thought- 
less ways. 

His mother had given him a bow 
and arrows; and he was so pleased 
with them that he never stopped to 
think of the harm which the tiny 
arrows did, when he sent them off 
without looking to see where they 

_ were going. In this way he often 
wounded people without meaning 
to. The wounds from his tiny ar- 
rows were very troublesome, and 
took a long time to heal. 

One day he sat on the rim of a 
fountain shooting at the pretty water 
lilies which were nodding their heads, 
and making the air sweet with per- 
fume. All at once the drops of 

‘ water shone like gold. Apollo, the 

CUPID. sun-god,was passing by. He stopped 
beside Cupid, and picking up his bundle of arrows, said, “Why, Cu- 
pid, are you playing with such warlike weapons? They were not 
made for your soft little hands. Put them away until you are 
old enough to have a real bow, and not these toys! With my 
golden arrows I have just killed the Python; but your tiny 
weapons are useless!”” With that he threw the arrows down 
and broke several. Cupid grew very angry. He took up the 
broken arrows saying, “ Well, Apollo, your arrows may strike 
everything ; but you will some day be hurt by mine!” Apollo 
laughed and said that he was not in the least afraid of Cupid’s 
bow. 

In Venus’ garden there were two wonderful fourttains. One 
was filled with sweet water, which made people happy, and 
caused them to have friendly feelings towards everybody. This 
was the fountain of Content. The other was filled with bitter 
water which made even the best of friends dislike each other. 





This was the fountain of Discontent. What do you suppose the 
angry little Cupid did ? He dipped one arrow in the sweet water, 
and another in the bitter water. Then he followed Apollo down 
the mountain into the beautiful vale of Tempe, where the river 
god Peneus lived with his beautiful littke daughter Daphne, 
Daphne had eyes which shone like stars. Her cheeks were 
dimpled and rosy, and her face was always full of sunshine. Per. 
haps it was because she and the sun-god were such good friends, 
Every morning she climbed to the hill-top to watch for his com’ 
ing. They talked together for hours, and had no unkind words 
for each other. Cupid did a dreadful thing! He shot the bitter 
arrow at Daphne, and the other at Apollo. Apollo grew more 
fond of his little friend ; but she began at once to dislike Apollo; 
and when he asked her to leave her father and go with him in 
his chariot to see the great wide world, she turned and ran 
away. The bitter arrow had made her thoughts so bitter that 
she did not even say good bye. Of course Apollo did not know 

what to make of it. He called 

but she did not answer. Then 


a) Ne. % he ran afterher. He wanted to 
SN2 4) | ask her why she was so angry. 

) os, She ran faster and faster. Apol- 

O° AF' / Io was afraid that she would fall 


a and hurt herself on the stones, 
Daphne ran towards her 

home, the calm and lovely river. 
if = NS SN Just as she reached the bank, 
| .Apollo reached her side; but 
she held out her arms and cried, 
‘Oh, help me, Peneus, my father! 
1 do not wish to leave you. 
Take me, or change my form, 
so that Apollo will not wish me 
to go with him in the golden 
chariot.” 

Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. Her white arms became 
stiff and strong, her dress was 
changed to bark, and her face 
and hair were turned into the 
pink-tipped flowers and dark 
green leaves of the laurel tree, 
Apollo was grieved. He said, 
“ Ah, little Daphne, | am still 
\ your friend + not . — If 

ie" b ou will not be my friend, you 
— al <hall be my tree. Your leaves 
ee ey eee shall be ever green; and with 
them all people shall be crowned who do great and noble deeds. 
Apollo twined some of the leaves about his harp, and sadly left 
the tree-form of his little friend Daphne. ‘ 

Ever since then great poets and artists and heroes have been 
crowned with the leaves of Apollo’s tree, the Laurel. Do you 
know of a great and good poet who was called the poet- laureate’ 
Do you see why he was so called? Who has seen the laurel: 
Where does it grow? Show a branch of the%laurel if possible. 


Yr 
Busy Work. 


By EMMA C, ARNOLD, Trenton, N. J. 


This work is especially designed for the class of little ones, 
usually found in primary rooms, who are unable to take the regu- 
lar first year work. 

Material—Cards 3 x 5 inches; on each card is mounted a 

icture which will suggest but one object to the child. The 
pictures used are from old Readers, as they are more simple 
interesting than those procured elsewhere. On one side of the 
picture the name of the object is printed, and on the other have 
it written, properly spaced. ; 

Aim.—To teach the association of the object, with the script 
and printed forms. f 

Method.—Provide each pupil with a number of the cards. He 
will associate the object with its representative forms, and W 
instruct himself in this way, while the teacher is engaged with 
the other class. : 

As soon as he is able to imitate the script forms, allow him to 
have paper and pencil and copy them from the cards. 

LANGUAGE CARDS, 

Material—Cards 5 x 8 inches, on each card is mounted 4 
picture which will suggest a story. Below the picture write_the 
names of the most important objects contained therein. «- 

Aim.—To train the observation and imagination, and to have 
the pupil express by writing the ideas awakened in his mind by 
the picture. 

Method.—One card is given to each pupil to be carefully ob 
served, after which hé may write a story. Z 

These cards will furnish a variety of subjects in compositio® 
when the teacher desires each child to have a different subje 
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Clay Modeling. 


Dora Pearce, principal of a London kindergarten, gives some 
excellent suggestions in August Chz/d Life for modeling com- 
mon objects in clay. Although the lesson is designed for the 
small groups of a kindergarten, yet the hints as to ways and 
means will be appreciated by primary teachers. 

A WATER LILY. 

“This is not so difficult as at first appears. From flattened 
thin pieces of clay, cut petals ; rounding them in the palm of the 
hand, lay them on a prepared slab in a circle, thus representing 
the outerrow. A second circle of rather smaller petals is added, 
and again a still smaller one, each being molded on to the 
slab. 

“To make the petal-like stamens and the ordinary stamens of 
this flower, take a piece of flat clay about three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and cut it into strips, leaving them joined at one end, 
as the strips in mat-plaiting before they are used, or as the 
‘flower’ is made for apie. Place this inthe middle of the lily, 
make a tiny cylinder-—marking the top first, and pressing back 
some of the stamens—insert it, and the flower is finished. A 
leaf can be added, but it is very difficult to procure, and gener- 
ally too large for use. 


A BASKET OF FRUIT,—GRAPES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, AND 
STRAWBERRIES, 


“Grapes are frequently modeled in kindergartens, and for 
many reasons are interesting to the pupils; but I cannot say | 
ever find them really satisfactory objects. We begin the bunch 
of grapes by rolling tiny balls of clay, which are laid one on the 
other in the way a bunch grows; a piece of grape stem, with lit- 
tle stems attached to it, is covered with rather wet clay, and fast- 
ened on at the top. The structure being so fragile makes it a 
necessity that the basket or plate, if that be preferred for a change, 
should be made fs/, and the grapes laid in when finished. 
Cherries are easily made from balls of clay with a line running 
from top to bottom, deeper at the top than the bottom ; but here 
again the stems are so thin and small, that they cannot be made 
in clay with any hope of their remaining unbroken, so the usual 
method is to bore a hole in the cherry with a pencil, and push in 
areal cherry-stem slightly coated with wet clay. Plums are 
much more satisfactory. 

“Pat gently between the fingers a ball of clay, and when the 
required shape has been obtained, make the line which will be 
seen running from top to bottom deeper at the start than at the 
finish, and which is altogether much deeper than in the cherry. 
Soften the edges, as in the tomato, with the thumb or forefinger, 
insert a small stem, and it is done. Here, again, many useful 
bits of teaching can be thrown in as the plum is being made. 
The beautiful fruit with its exquisite bloom, plum color, and the 
seeds so securely packed away, will all interest the little ones, and 
help cultivate the constant habit of observation to enable them to 
look out for similar characteristics in other objects, 

“ The strawberry introduces us toa new kind of marking. Form 
the strawberry, and then with a slate pencil, or pointed model- 
ing tool, make little dents all over the surface, thus representing 
the seeds scattered over this cushion fruit. The calyx being made 
inthe same way as for the tomato, a hole is bored in the fruit, 
and calyx and stem are carefully inserted. 

“ The calyx, it will be noticed, has not nearly such long points as 
that of the tomato, and the hole in which it goes must be so 
made that the roundness of the strawberry is in no way spoilt 
as the calyx and stem are put in. Three or four strawberries 
with their leaves nicely placed on a slab, make a pretty group 
of themselves, and are always much admired.” 


A PINE CONE, 


“A partially opened cone can successfully be managed, and | 
shall come to that later on. The cone shape is not very difficult 
to get, having a strong resemblance to the carrot. Its shape, 
however, is not so tapering, and as a rule it curves slightly to 
night or left. 

“The closed scales are made from small pieces of clay shaped 
like a very flattened cone. These are fastened on, beginning with 
the larger ones at the bottom of the cone, and making them 
smaller as they near the top with a suitable modeling tool. 
The little stumpy stem is put on in the usual way. 


A SUNFLOWER, 


“ A sunflower has proved a great success, and has immensely 
charmed the youthful workers and their parents. It is always 
carried home with pride at the end of the term to “ Mother,” 
who often transfers it to the cabinet in the drawing-room, or 
some other honored place. 

_ “In making the sunflower, we take a small specimen for copy- 
ing ; a larger size would be clumsy and not pretty. We start with 
the center, which is very like an old-fashioned pincushion or a 
little modern foot-stool. Then from a thin piece of flattened clay 
cut out the ray flowers, the teacher giving a pattern, and show- 
ing exactly how to do them. 
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“When several have been prepared, let them be fastened to 
the center from underneath. -If the weather is hot, supply each 
child with a strip of damp rag, so that the ray flowers may be 
laid upon it as they are completed, and thus kept moist and 
pliable. Copy the slight marking of the petals, as they are so 
often called, this helping to give them the natural look and ap- 
pearance. When the sunflower head is nearly done, make a long 
slab to receive it, and fix it in position at one end. Then add the 
few remaining petals, and a little clay to form the involucre, if 
necessary, and do not move it again. Taking a tolerably pointed 
tool or knife, delicately prick up a wide circle all round the 
‘cushion,’ and nearly into the center, which last may be fin- 
ished with a few cross lines. By this method the tube flowers, 
slowly opening, as so often noticed in all the daisy family, are 
faithfully portrayed. 

“A stem, which must be roughened, and a few small leaves fast- 
ened on in a natural manner, completes this attractive and inter- 
esting object, and we have before us a faithful model of an im- 
portant member of the large family of composites.” 


,r 
A Method in Reading. 


By O. M. Woop, L’Ouverture School, St. Louis, Mo. 


“ Turn !"—* Stand!" —* Pass !”—And the class is on the 
floor, all properly graded with the weak, the careless, and the un- 
fortunate on the end, that the teacher may know just where to 
look for them when a smile of encouragement, a nod of reproof, 
or a quiet bit of assistance need be given. 

“ Attention!” And twenty-three bright, cheery faces are up- 
turned to watch for the surprise which they know will greet them 
at their reading hour. S/a¢es/ And every pupil narrowly and 
doubtfully inspects his slate upon which he has prepared the sen- 
tence which was selected for that day's writing. Quietly and 
quickly the teacher passes down the line, correcting here, smiling 
there, alternately praising and reproving; “slant is poor; 
“height is bad;” “hand too cramped.” The omissions and 
errors here and there, and each little individual fault which the 
the teacher knows so well, are quickly and deftly noticed. 

Every effort aimed at improvement is encouraged by word or 
smile. A quick stroke, and an obliteration with a wet sponge in 
one case, told a very careless and indifferent little fellow of a rad- 
ical defect, though the teacher passed silently on to the next. 
Correction finished, eager bright faces await the quiet word— 
“ Books /”’ and noiselessly, slates are laid aside, and books are 
opened to the morning lesson. At a previous reading hour the 
new words had been read backward for identification, and sen- 
tences had been made to assure proper use and thorough mas- 
tery. 

= comes the development of the thought. The subject of 
the lesson is “ Zhe Tiger,” and the teacher skilfully baits the 
hook. By dint of wary questioning, assisted by colored pictures 
which she has brought, she gets from the children the facts that 
the tiger belongs to the cat family, and that he is a flesh-eater. 
His form, size, color, the cushions of his feet, his whiskers, claws, 
and the general family characteristics are brought out. With the 
interest and attention at fever heat, the teacher, as if unconscious- 
ly, switches the class on to the reading lesson and with abso- 
lutely pure enunciation and articulation the thought is given 
through the phrase method. The teacher interpolates a hint here 
and there, and the interesting work is ended by putting this sen- 
tence on the board, the teacher holding, the breathless attention 
of all as she writes—‘ My pretty, little, striped tiger-kitten was 
lost last night.” Hands go up, and alittle blackeyed, wide- 
awake renders it thus :—Firstly : you told us that there was a ti- 


ger-kitten. Secondly: that it was your tiger-kitten. Thirdly: 
that it was pretty. Fourthly: that it was little. Fifthly: that it 
had stripes. Sixthly. that it was lost. Seventhly: that you lost 


it last night. 

Receiving an approving nod the little one reads the sentence 
as written, bringing out every thought. The teacher smiles and 
advises the class nw to inspect the cat at home for certain 
points discussed in the lesson. The children turn, and the reci- 
tation is ended. 


¥ 


When we look into the highest type of the modern human 
face, the ideal and actual man or woman, and compare it with 
those faces which belong to the savage races, we at once see 
a new form and expression and power all over the countenance. 
This result is not the outcome of a college course; it does not 
tell us that that ideal man is a chemist, or that that ideal woman 
can write history or poetry. These faces tell us only that this 
manhood and womanhood are carrying the soul of the great age. 
It looks out the window of the eye, it flows out to the hand, it 
keeps time to every heart beat.—Professor Swing. 
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Folded Polygons. 


By MACLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y 
THE SQUARE. 


The square may be used as the basis of the polygons, as paper 
squares of a convenient size, and varying in color are now fur- 
nished in most of the public schools. For those, however, who are 
not so liberally supplied, the following method is given for fold- 
ing and cutting a square, and it would be advisable to make this 
figure the first one for the little pupils. Take any piece of paper, 
no matter how irregular and fold once, and then again at right 
angles to the first folding. The dotted lines in Fig. No. 1, indi- 





Fig. 1. 


cate the foldings. The paper will then appear as shown in Fig. 
No. 2. Fold again as shown by the dotted line in this second 





Fig. 3 

illustration, making the two sides of the folded right angle equal, 
that is, AB equal to the line BC in length. Cut through this 
last fold and on opening the paper, a perfect square will be found. 
In all paper-folding, accuracy is the principal feature. Never 
allow a pupil to hold his paper in the air when folding, but make 
him lay it on the table or desk, and fold /rom his body, measur- 
ing every part carefully, before pressing the fold with his thumb 
and forefinger. 

THE OCTAGON. 

Fold a square on its diameters, then bring the folded sides to- 
gether, so as to fold as indicated by the dotted line CD in 
Fig. No. 3. The tolded paper then appears as shown in Fig. 
No. 4. Then fold across as shown by the line EF This is 
your cutting line. Open the paper and the octagon will be seen, 

THE HEXAGON. 

To make this six-sided figure fold a square on one diameter, 
then find the center of this diameter and use that as the point 
from which to fold. Lay the paper over so that it will be divided 
into ¢kree equal parts, all meeting at the point just mentioned. 














Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


In Fig. No. 5, G. is the point from whioh to fold and the 
folds themselves are indicated by the dotted lines. The next 
Fig. No. 6, shows the paper as it appears after folding as 
directed, and the cutting line is represented by the line HK 
Great care must be taken in folding the square; or the hexagon 
will not be perfect. 
THE PENTAGON, 

Polygons with an odd number of sides are more difficult to fold 

accurately than those with an even number. In all cases, fold the 
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square on one of its diameters as described in folding the hexa- 
gon, and find the center of the folded side. From this point, for 














Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


the pentagon you must fold so as to divide the half square into 
two and a-half parts, or in other words, so that there will be two 
parts of equal size, and one part, half the size of either of these 
parts. Fig. No. 7, shows the plan of folding and Fig. No, 
represents the paper after folding. Fold through the dotted 


/ \ 
y 2 
i ee 5 


line, cut through this fold, and the paper when opened will form 
a five-sided polygon, known as a pentagon. 








Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


THE HEPTAGON, 

The plan for a seven-sided polygon resembles that of the pen- 
tagon. The paper is folded so as to form three equal divisions 
and a division of half the size of either of these parts. The folded 
paper is shown in Fig. No. 9, and the line for cutting is the line 
MN. 
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A Week’s Study of the Grape. 


(For the Youngest Children of the Primary.) 
By JESSIE E, BURBANK, Lynnfield Center, Mass. 


Preliminary Talk—The Monday morning talk may be about 
the autumnal fruits in general. A very good exercise to bring 
forth the individuality of children is to ask each to name and tell 
about some fruit of which he is very fond. The children often 
think of some little story or anecdote to tell at such a time which 
makes the talk very interesting. Just before the talk is ended let 
the grape be spoken of particularly by the teacher, and attention 
called to the form, number, and color of the grapes in the bunch. 
The children may be asked to obtain at home some information 
about the life of the grape, its growth, and use. This will serve 
as a nucleus for the talk on Tuesday. 

Occupation in Clay. As soon as the children are seated at the 
clay table a study should be made of the bunch of grapes as to 
the form of its parts and the number. The children will see 
other objects about the room of similar form. The apple should 
occupy a prominent position as an object which they have just 
studied. A comparison of this with the bunch of grapes will 
bring out the quality of number in the latter, and unity in the 
former. Now the children may proceed to make their grapes, 
taking a piece of clay between the palms of their little hands, 
with the fingers turned back, and rolling it round and round 
while they sing : 

This is the way we make a ball, 
Make a ball, make a ball, 
This is the way we make a ball, 
So early Monday morning. 

The exercise becomes rather long for little children if after 
making as many grapes in clay as there are in the bunch they at- 
tempt to wire them. They are usually quite satisfied to lay them 
in the form of a bunch. 

Talk.—The home study suggested for the children on Monday 
will prepare them to take an animated part in the talk on Tues- 
day. 

Ciannenien with Counters ——The children may place upon 4 
sheet of mounting-paper round purple counters to form a bunc 
of grapes, and then paste them into position. A stem of dark 
green or brown paper will make a pretty finish. In this lesson 
the color of the grapes should be brought out in addition to form 
and number studied yesterday. 
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Talk.—The morning talk on Wednesday may be about the ex- 
tensive cultivation of the grape in the vineyards of Southern 
France, and the work of gathering the fruit in which all of the 
peasant family join, from the father down to the little child. 

Occupation in Rings.—The bunch of grapes may be represented 
again by each child, this time with wire rings, thus bringing the 
qualities of form and number to the notice of the children a 
second time. After this exercise each child may draw upon the 
blackboard a picture of the bunch which he has made. 

Occupation in Paint.—On Thursday a drawing of grapes may 
be painted. This will emphasize color again. 

Occupation.—On Friday the clay grapes (which were made 
Monday and kept moist), may be attached in a bunch with wire. 
If the children are too young to do this they would probably en- 
joy sewing a bunch of grapes. 


Pr 
Mooly’s Thanksgiving Lesson. 


By SUSAN S. HARRIMAN, Halifax, N. S. 
(To be read to the smallest children the day before Thanksgiving.) 


Lassie sat on ahaymow. Very high it seemed to her, though 
Uncle Ned’s strong arms had placed her there, without any 
reaching on his part, when he brought her to the barn this chilly 
November day to watch him feed the horses, milk the cows, and 
make all ready for the night, before going in to supper. As she 
sat there Lassie’s little face was very sober; her hands clutched 
the hay on both sides, while her little feet in their russet shoes 
stuck out straight before her. 

“Mooly,” said she, looking straight at a cow ina stall opposite, 
“Isn't it too bad summer is gone? We used to have such good 
times outdoors, but now the grass is a!l dead, and the wind has 
not only shaken all the leaves off the trees, but has chased them 
around till they are all torn and brown, and now they have crept 
in under the steps and bushes, anywhere to get out of the wind’s 
reach. And Jack Frost has spoiled the garden, nipping the 
flowers till they all turned black and hung their heads. Ycu 
remember the nasturtiums, Mooly. Well, they died long ago, but 
the pansies were very brave and lifted up their faces every sunny 
day until the snow came, but to-day I went out and not a single 
one could I find. Uncle Ned says it’s real Thanksgiving weather, 
but I don’t think it is half as nice as summer time. Dear me, 
Mooly! I don’t feel very happy.” 

But Mooly said not even a word but quietly chewed away. 
All was quiet excepting the sound of the milk as it fell into the 
pail as Uncle Ned milked old Whitefoot several stalls away. The 
setting sun peeped in through the cracks and one ray touched 
Lassie’s hand. Another traveled across her russet shoes, but if 
she knew it she said nothing. 

“Mooly, why don’t you talk to me? You used to like to have 

me rub your neck at the bars last summer, and now you don’t 
even look at me. You and | and the bantam chickens were such 
friends, and now I don’t believe I have a single friend. 1 guess 
1 shall have nothing to be thankful for, even if Thanksgiving 
does come this month.” 
_ This was more than Mooly could bear, and she stopped chew- 
ing so suddenly that a wisp of hay stuck out on each side of 
her mouth. Notwithstanding she had laid down for a night's 
rest, she now stood up, and looked at the sober little girl on the 
haymow. 

“Lassie,” said she, and her large soft eyes looked sorry, “1 
am sorry you feel so lonesome, but you ought not to say you 
have no friends. Why ”—and Mooly switched her tail up till it lay 
across her back—“ here are twelve friends, and just as good ones 
a you could find anywhere,” and she looked along the whole 
tow of cows from Beauty to Whitefoot.” . 

Lassie’s hands clutched the hay no longer, but were tightly 
clasped around her knees. ‘“ Then, Mooly, why don't you make 
me have a good time?” ; 

“We are not playmates, but if we cannot play with you, we do 
better, we feed you. Just think of the cup of warm sweet milk 
you have every night when our master goes in with the pails. 
Think of the cream you have on your porridge every morning, 
and the pretty little pats of butter with the rose on them, out on 
the dairy shelves. And think of the great round cheeses you 
helped press. Where did they get that nice juicy beefsteak for 
your dinner to-day? What would you say if some night when 
you sat down to supper your Auntie should say, ‘ We have no 
milk to-night, Lassie, and you must eat your bread without milk ; 
and when you asked for butter, ‘ But we have none, neither 
have we any cheese.’” ‘ ; A 

“That would be very hard,” said Lassie, her chin resting on 
her knee, “ but, Mooly, I would not cry if it happened, I would go 
tobed and not complain a bit.” . . 

“Yes, but you would have to goto bed in the dark, and down 
came Mooly’s hind foot as if to emphasize her meaning, “ for 
Without the tallow we give you, you would have no candle. 
“But { could undress in the dark,” murmured Lassie, but she 
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knew it would take a great deal of courage to go upstairs without 
a candle. 

“Well, it would not be as easy as you think, perhaps,” per- 
sisted Mooly; “ for if we did not give bone and horn for the but- 
tons all your clothes would be pinned, and pins are very hard to 
find. And you would have no strong, winter shoes, if it was not 
for our hide. And think how cold the room would be without 
plaster, for it is the hair from our hides which is used in making 
plaster.” 

“ Well, Mooly, it is certainly very wonderful to think of, but 
please don’t shake your head, for it does not look friendly.” 

“One thing more, Do you remember how you mended your 
dolly’s head yesterday, when all her hair came off and left her 
looking like a perfect fright ? That glue which you used was made 
from the hoofs of cows.” 

Speaking of the restoration of May Ella’s wig touched 
Lassie’s heart. Down she slid to the floor and running across 
put both arms around Mooly’s neck. “Mooly dear,” she whispered 
in the big flapping ear, “ you are a friend indeed, and I am coming 
out every day to rub your neck and I will bring you the biggest 
piece of salt I can find.” 

And Uncle Ned came out just in time to see it all, but he did 
not hear Lassie’s final remark, as he walked by, a pail of foamy 
milk in each hand. 

“Good night, Mooly, 1 am glad Thanksgiving is coming, for I 
have so much to be thankful for; ” and away skipped Lassie to 
the big barn door where Uncle Ned stood waiting, while Mooly 
lay down to eat the sweet hay. 


Supplementary. 


Charade on the Word Rainbow. 


PART 1. RAIN, 

(Nellie and Edith very busy packing their dolls’ clothes, play- 
things, etc.) 

£. Do you think that we should try to carry all these things, 
Nellie ? 

V. No, we can’t. Let’s ask Freddy to take them in his wagon. 
We'll carry the dolls and the dishes, and the things that will 
break, for boys are so careless, and we will let Fred take the other 
things. (They fill their arms with dolls, etc.) 

N. Fred. 

E. Freddy. 

( Voice from next room.) Well, here | am. 

E. and N. We're moving. 

(Enter Fred.) Where? 

Vv. Tothe garden. We are going to play house under the 
trees. 

F. You'llspoilall your fine flummydiddles, and your dolls will 
get pneumonia and diphtheria. 

E. (Anxiously.. How? What do you mean? 

F. It is going to rain, that is what I mean. 

N. Now, Freddy White, you are just saying that to tease us. 

F. No, honestly. Listen, there are the first big drops now. 
I'm going out, though; the rain don’t hurt doys. 


What's up ? 


PART Il. BOW. 


(Nellie and Edith, play dressing their dolls. 
seated in a row on the floor.) 

N. There! a nicer family of doll children are not seen every 
day. Isn’t that blue dress too sweet for anything on Araminta, 
Jessie ? 

E. Yes; blueis very becoming to the dear child. Nell, I can’t 
find Rubina Virginia’s white satin bow. She wore it yesterday. 

N. Where can it be? Have you looked everywhere ? 

E. Everywhere. Are you sure it isn’t among your things. 

N. I haven't had it. Don’t look any longer. Here is Rosie’s 
blue bow, let Rubina Virginia wear it. 

£. Thank you, but | hate to moe my children up to borrow 
anything. Now, Ruby, be very careful when you eat your sup- 
per, and don’t spill anything on Rosie’s bow. 


PART III, RAINBOW, 


Several are 


(Fred who is alone in the room has some paper and paste, and 
sticks, and ts making a kite.) 

(Enter Nellie and Edith.), 

Both. Why, Fred White, what are you doing ? 

F. (Cutting a stick.) What do you suppose a fellow is doing 
when he has this kind of a muss about ? 

N. It looks like a kite. 

E. So it does. You can’t fly it in the rain, Fred, so you would 
better come with us and play something nice. : 

F. How do you know that it israining yet. Goto the window 
and see if you don’t see something. 
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N. (Running to the window.) 1 don’t see anything, but it 
has stopped raining. Wecan go out now, Edith. 

F. You go and look, Edith. 

E. (Looking out.) Where must I look, high or low. 

F. You had better look pretty high. 

E. O,I see! It’s arainbow. Come here, Nellie. 

N. (Running towindow.) Of course it is a rainbow. How 
nice. It won’t rain anymore now. (Clapping her hands.) 
What shall we play, Edith? 

Ff. Iknow a fellow who is going to fly a kite from the top of 
the hill, and if you know of any girls who want to go along, 
why—(Fred runs out, Edith and Nellie follow.) 


rr 
Little Miss Mischief. 


(To be spoken by a small girl wearing cap, mitts, and spectacles. She sits in a 
large armchair, and pretends to knit as she talks). 

Isn’t this fun? Grandma has gone to take her nap and I’m all 
dressed up in her things. Don’t I look funny? I can’t knit, I’m 
only making believe. I don’t see how grandma can see through 
these “specs.” I'll just slip them down on my nose a little, 

> and look over the tops. 
Y @, (Adjusts spectac les.) 
w, Grandma does so when 
she wants to be very stern 
to us children. That is 
when she finds we've 
been naughty. Grand- 
ma is real nice, most 
times. and she gives us 
peppermints. She has al- 
ways got them, grandma 
has, and she keeps them 
in a little bag hanging on 
the back of her chair. 

Sometimes grandma 
sings as she rocks and 
knits. I can sing just like 
her, I often do. (Szngs :) 





SS 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind; 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne.” 

Sometimes grandma is real funny, and tells us children stories 
about what she did when se was little. I'll tell you the funniest 
story of all (daughs aloud). Once grandma and her brother Obed 
were fishing. What a funny name Obed is! Well, she and her 
brother Obed were fishing—Didn’t I tell that just like grandma ? 
She is always going over and over when she tells stories. They 
heard a noise in the bushes, and, somehow, grandma got all 
tangled up in Uncle Obed’s line, and fell into the O deary me! 
that’s grandma’s step in the next room; she’ll scold if she finds 
me with her things on. Such a mess as I have made of this 
knitting! I guess I'd better run away! ( 7akes off cap and specta- 

*cles, and runs out.”’) 





> 
The Middle One of Three. 


I wonder if you ever thought 
How hard it is on me - 
To be the fellow that I am— 
The middle one of three ? 
I never have a single right, 
I just belong nowhere ; - 
I got put into the wrong place, 
And no one seems to care. 


There’s John ; why, every meal, you know, 
He’s always helped the first ; 

And if we have two pairs of things 
Of course I get the worst. 

Whenever a big show comes to town 
They always let John go; 

But as for me, they’re sure to say, 
“John’s older, Sam, you know.” 


Ted breaks my toys and tears my books ; 
If we go out to slide, 
I always have to be the horse 
And Ted the one to ride. 
Then if I dare to say a word, 
Ma’s face gets awful blue, 
She looks at me so sad, and says, 
“ Ted’s younger, dear, than you.” 
I'd rather never be at all; 
It isn’t any fun, 
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Unless you are the oldest boy 
Or else the youngest one. 
John’s “ older,” and Ted's * not so old,” 
And worse than all, you see. 
I'm never going to get my turn, 
For they will always be. 
—Carrie B. Chandler, in Wtde Awake, 


» 
Writing With Ink. 


(To be spoken by a little boy seated§before a table holding writing materials, 


Teacher told me to write with ink, 
Isn’t dat grand ? 

But to begin wif, I really can’t fink 
How to hold my hand. 


I'll get a new pen out of mamma’s box, 
And jam it in. 

Gracious me; it’s harder’n rocks, 
And sharp as a pin. 


Dip it in the ink’s the next thing to do, 
My! ain’t it black ? 

There it goes, on the desk too, 
A reg’lar track. 


She says first you must make straight marks, 
Hello! there’s a blot! 

Writing wif ink, Jim says, is larks ; 
I tell yer it’s not. 


The old pen sticks’s if it’s never goin’ to budge, 
It don’t pay. 

Guess I'll go for my dog Fudge 
And have a play. 


ta 
A November Good Night, 


Good night, little shivering grasses ! 
"Tis idle to struggle and fight 

With tempest and cruel frost fingers. 
Lie down, little grasses, to-night. 


-- Selected. 


The leaves of the forest lie faded, 
Dry stubble is left after grain ; 

Yet you, little grasses, still struggle, 
Still hope for the soft summer rain. 


Nay, nay, even now there is weaving 
Above you the fleece ot the snow, 

The star pattern tracks the white shuttle 
Through the loom of the storm to and fro. 


Good night, little shivering grasses ! 
Lie down ‘neath the coverlet white 
And rest till the robin is singing ; 
Good night, little grasses, good night ! 
—Ethelinda E. Beers. 


- 
Thanksgiving Day. 
By LETTIE STERLING, Oakes, N. Y. 


We welcome our Thanksgiving day, in autumn’s cloudy time, 

When flowers and fruits have gone away, yet ere the sleigh bells 
chime ; 

But still, upon this holiday, dull skies we soon forget 

When friends, with greetings glad and gay, have altogether met. 

Then, though the earth is brown and drear and full of lonesome 
gloom, 

Music of kindness hearts can cheer, and love’s sweet flowers can 
bloom. 

So children may, with smile’s clear light and sunny, helpful ways, 

Make work time of the year look bright as happy holidays. 


¥ 





Dolly’s Photograph. 
(To be spoken by a little girl with a photograph in her hand. At the line before 
the last she holds the photograph up and looks at it as if surprised.) 
My mamma dear bought me the nicest new dolly— 
I kissed her and called her my sweetest. Miss Molly, 
And then we went straight to the photograph man, 
Who said, “ Yes, I'll take her as soon as I can.” 
But who, do you ask, is this dear little girl, 
With the tiny pug nose and the hair that won't curl ? 
Let me see, I believe, yes, really I do, 
That the photograph man has taken me too. 
— The Churchman. 
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Stories tor Reproduction. 


Early in the summer Teddy planted a little 

umpkin seed. It sprouted and grew, and 
after a while there was a bright green vine. 
Pretty soon this vine bore bright yellow 
blossoms ; then the blossoms dropped off, ard 
there were some tiny green pumpkins. They 
did not stay tiny very long They grew big- 
ger and bigger, and by and by, they began to 
tuin yellow. 

They grew bigger and yellower till one day 
Teddy carried the biggest one of all to his 
mother, and gave it to her to make pump- 
kin pies for Thanksgiving. ‘eddy had eaten 
a great many pies, but none were quite so 
ood as those made from his own pumpkin. 
All his aunts and cousins who came to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, said he was right. 





Grandma was making cookies, and Mar- 
jerie asked for some dough. So grandma 
gave her a little, and let her knead it on 
the cover of aspice box. She used a clothes- 
pin for a rolling-pin, and cut out her cakes 
with grandma’s thimble. The cover of the 
baking powder box was a par to bake them 
in, and then they were ready for the oven. 
When they were done Amy put them in a 
little white jar that had held extract ot beef, 
and set them away till the next doll’s tea 


party. 
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Visiting Song. 


Littie Fotxs. 


i 
We come to see Miss Jen - nie Jones, Jen - nie Jones, Jen - nie Jones, We 











2 come to see Miss Jen - nie Jones, How is she to -day? 
















1, She’s washing: < 
2. She’s ironing: | We're right glad to hear it, To hear it, to hear it, 
3. She’s sweeping: ‘ . 

it, To hear it, to hear it, 


4. She’s sick: We're sor-ry all to hear 
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May Ashley has a funny little sister whom 9 '—— 
they call Baby. When it rained the other 
day, Baby said “ It’s crying outdoors.” Pretty 
soon the sun came out, and Baby said, “ O 








it’s laughing outdoors now.” 








Nettie was cross, and she sat on the rug 
crying. Tim, the canary, began to sing so 
hard you could scarcely hear Nettie cry. 
“There,” said grandma, “ Tim is ashamed 
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We're right glad to -hear 
We're right sorry to hear it, We'll call some oth - er day? 
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it, We'll call some oth - er day? 












of you. Heis trying to sing so loud that he 
can’t hear you.” Nettie stopped crying and 
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began to sing too. 


t 








The Grant children had merry times going nutting in the pleas- 
ant fall days. As they gathered the nuts they chattered as fast 
as the squirrels in the trees above them. They were talking 
about Thanksgiving, and how they should save the nuts for des- 
sert on that day. So when Thanksgiving day came, they had 
some dishes of nuts, all nicely cracked. Everybody said how 
good they were ; the children felt paid for their trouble. 





Paul is only four, but he thinks he is a big boy because he has 
just had his curls cut off. ‘I don’t look like a ‘ dzr/,’ any more,” 
he says, very proudly. 





When Tina first went to school she was so bashful that she 
would not sing with the other children. The teacher did not say 
anything, and by and by Tina liked the pretty little songs so well 
that she found herself singing with the rest. 





Little Amy wanted to do something to help her mamma for 
Thanksgiving. She was too little to beat eggs, or stone raisins, or 
peel pumpkins, so mamma said she might rub the apples with a 
cloth and put them in the fruit dish. They were pretty apples, 
with red and yellow cheeks, and Amy rubbed them till they 
shone. Then she put them very carefully in the white fruit dish. 
“They look good enough to eat,” said mamma, thanking her. 





When Ned went to bed the night before Thanksgiving he 
wished it would snow next day so he could slide down hill. As 
soon as he awoke next morning, he ran to the window, and, sure 
enough, the ground was all white with snow. 


When Mrs. Brown gets her Thanksgiving dinner ready she al- 
ways thinks of poor people who cannot afford to buy nice things. 
So she packs a nice basket full of goodies, and her little girl, 
Annie, takes it toa poor family. Annie always thinks her own 
turkey and mince pie taste better afterward. 





It was Pearl’s birthday. You could never, never guess what her 
nee gave her for a present. It was a dear little white lamb. 
earl tied a blue ribbon around its neck, and named it Daisy. 





Jack likes to go to the post-office, and get the letters. He has 
a little whistle which he blows when he gets to the door. He 
touches his cap and hands out the letters in a very gentlemanly 
way. 

Jimmy was playing with a big knife, which he had found in the 
kitchen. Pretty soon the knife slipped and nearly sliced off the 
little thumb. Grandma put a soft bandage on the thumb, but she 
did not scold Jimmy. She thought that he would leave knives 
alone after that. 


Mamie did not like to wear aprons. Her mamma made her 
very pretty ones, but Mamie used to leave them off whenever she 
could. One day she spilled some ink over the front of her pretty 
new dress. Of course if she had worn an apron the dress would 
not have been stained. Next day she put on an apron to hide the 
ink stain, and afterward she was pretty sure to wear an apron to 
school. 


“T believe I am too sick to go to school,” said Frank to his 
mother. “We have a hard number lesson, and my head feels 
queer.” “ Poor boy,” said his mother, ‘‘ you need not go to school, 
if you are sick. 1 will put you to bed and make the room all dark. 
Then I will send for some medicine.” 1 think, I will feel better 
soon, and I will go to school,” said Frank, thinking that the bright 
school-room was a better place than the dark bed-room. 


Arthur was drawing a picture on his slate. Tessy begged him 
to show it to her, but Arthur told her to wait till it was done. 
“I’m drawing your picture, Tessy,” he said, “ but you don’t sit 
still long enough to give me a chance.” “Pooh!” said Tessy 
when it was done. “It don’t look like me.” 





Miss May took all the children in her room nutting one Saturday 
afternoon. The big boys climbed the trees and shook down the 
nuts, and the girls and the little boys filled their baskets. On the 
way home they picked some purple wild grapes that had ripened 
on the stone wall. 
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The Educational Field. 





Eben H. Davis. 


Supt. Davis was born in the town of Acton, Mass., where his 
early cays were spent, the basis of his education being laid in the 
schools of that place. He afterwards attended Kimball Union 
academy, Meriden, N. H., where he fitted for college, gradua- 
ting from Dartmouth four years later. From here, at the age of 
twenty-one years, he entered the Harvard law school and spent 
one year, when he found it necessary to teach school for a sea- 
son. He met with such encouraging success in this profession, 
and found the work so congenial to his tastes that he has re- 
mained in it ever since. The first eight vears were spent as 
principal of a high school, when he entered the superintendency 
at Nashua, N. H. During the past twenty-one years, he has 
been engaged at Woburn and Chelsea, Mass. 

While Mr. Davis was in Woburn his remarkable success in 
teaching primary reading began to attract wide attention, which 
has increased rather than diminished during his eight years ca- 
reer in Chelsea. Through the methods there pursued, more is ac- 
complished by beginners in a half year than in other excellent 
schools in twice that time. These methods are the outcome of 
his own faithful work. It would probably not be extravagant to 
say that no man in this country has experimented and investi- 
gated with greater success in this special field. 

Mr. Davis has shown himself to be a man of original ideas, 
with that practical turn of mind that enables him successfully to 
apply them. He has been called upon, from far and near, to ex- 
emplify his plan of work before teachers’ conventions, state insti- 
tutes, and summer schools, and it may be truly said that few men 
have done more toward formulating and inaugurating improved 
methods of primary teaching than he has. One of his strong 
points is the cultivation among little children of indeperdence of 
thought and criginality of expression, and the work carried on in 
the schools under his charge, in language as well as in reading, 
excites wonder and surprise in the minds of the numerous visi- 
tors who frequent them at all times. 

It is needless to mention that Mr. Davis is a firm believer in 
the sentence, or thought, method of teaching reading. He be- 
lieves that the eye and memory are the faculties which need the 
most training, and that children can be taught naturalness of ex- 
pression through their own understanding of the sense, even at 
the outset. He believes that no child should be allowed to read 
disconnected words or phrases until the habit of grasping the 
thought before utterance begins is well formed, and that the full 
sentence only is adapted to this kind of teaching. 

Mr. Davis is the author of a series of reading books which well 
illustrate his ideas, and which have met with a warm reception 
among our best educators. The teaching profession owes to 
this modest and scholarly gentleman a debt not easily paid. 
Long may he continue his helpful and inspiring labors. A de- 
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tailed account of the methods pursued in teaching reading in the 
Chelsea schools is now being presented through the pages of 
THE SCHOOI. JOURNAL. 





Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., has given the follow 
ing excellent suggestions to his teachers for the preparation of the 
school exhibit for the Columbian Exposition. It is given here for 
the possible benent it may be to others engaged in the same 
work : 

* This work will consist of written papers on a variety of subjects, and each 
teacher will make selections of such of these subjects as may seem best fitted to 
represent the school. It is expected also that we shall prepare bound samples 
of the pupils’ work and of the diawings, in addition to that which will be ex- 
hibited upon the cards of uniform dimensions that are to be hung upon the 
walls for exhibition. Books of photographs of school-houses, interior and ex. 
tetior, will be prepared, and bound volumes of school reports and other docu- 
ments, rules a the school committee, blank forms of pupils’ reports, and the 
various other blanks used in conducting the schools, may also be prepared for 
the exhibition of the school system, so far as it may be done in this way. Pos- 
sibly a sample of the adjustable desk may be forwarded. The “ adjustable 
boy ” and girl will be in Chicago from Worcester, but not perhaps as a distinc- 
tive product. He will appear asthe American citizen from this city, whether 
as ateacher or as an artisan. . 

“In preparing this work of pupils the first and the essential requisite is that it 
be honest—the pupil’s own. No other work should be sent to Chicago. An es- 
say written by a pupil and afterwards revised and corrected, revamped, rewrit- 
ten, made over, enlarged and contracted by the teacher and then copied by the 
pupil, is not the pupil’s work. On the other hand, it would not be well to send 
for exhibition the first crude and hasty draft of a pupil’s production. We 
should not go to that extreme. The pupil’s first effort should be revised and 
corrected by himself and then rewritten. The teacher’s function, especially in 
the y =n grades of school, consists chiefly in calling attention to excellencies 
and defects. The changes should be made by the pupil himself, and it is not 
necessary that the production of a child should be perfect ; nor is it desirable, 
Imperfections, more or less, stamp the work of children as human, genuine and 
honest. And, first, the aim should be for the highest excellence ; and nothing 
just said should be understood as countenancing a lower aim.” 





The Philadelphia board of education has decided to introduce 
a trial course of clay modeling into the grammar, secondary, 
and primary rooms of the city. Modeling has always been suc- 
cessfully taught as one of the occupations in the kindergarten, 
but heretofore attempts to popularize the instruction in succeed- 
ing grades have been of the desultory kind, lacking unity of ac- 
tion among the teachers and demanding no conscientious appli- 
cation from the children. 

It is proposed to make the lessons in modeling the preface of 
a more comprehensive scheme of form studies to be introduced 
later. Nature will be made the keynote of all instruction, and 
natural instead of artilicial forms will be used as models as far 
as possible. The elementary forms will be simple in character, 
leading to the study of those more complex and intricate. 





The air, “ Three Little Maids from School,” mentioned on page 
384 of last week’s paper (Oct. 29), wili be found in the opera, 
“The Mikado,” which may be purchased at any well stocked 
music store. As this is one of the brightest things in the Thanks- 
giving exercise, it is hoped that teachers will make an effort to 
get the music, if not already familiar with it. 


New York City. 


The Teachers’ Music Association of the city of New York has 
opened its fourth season. The classes began Oct. 24, at Carnegie 
Music Hall, and will meet on Mondays and Saturdays, at 10:30 
A. M. It has for its purpose the improvement of the methods of 
instruction in music in the schools by offering to the teachers 
lessons in reading music, and in the best ways of presenting the 
subject to their classes. 


A fancy fair, for the benefit of the Alumnz Free Kindergarten 
(at 63d St. and First Ave.) will be held at Jaeger’s, Madison Ave. 
and 59th St., on November 10, 11,and 12. Alumna, under- 
graduates, friends of the normal college, and of the free kinder- 
garten movement, are earnestly requested to work for the fair. 
Fancy articles, donations, offers of assistance, and communica- 
tions may be sent to Miss ELLA CALKINS. 

Chairman, Fair Committee, 124 E. 80th St. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 

Montana State Association ; Missoula. eC. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-29. “ 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. 3, 4, s- 

Minnesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study, Richmond. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29. 
— Eastern Nebraska Educational Association, Beatrice, last week 

arch. 

Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, a Dec. 27. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec. 28-30. 

California State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December 

Mississippi State Teachers* Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 
Columbus, president 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

Department of Superintendence, N E, A., Boston, Feb. 21, 22. 23. 
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Columbus Echoes. 


Excellent newspaper reports about Columbus day come from 
Hartford, Conn. A felicitous feature of the program was the 
unanimous vow of allegiance to the flag by all the children, in these 
words: “I pledge allegiance to my Flag and the Republic for 
which it stands : One Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.” 

St. Augustine, Fla., sends tasteful programs. Grand proces- 
sions, and a crowded opera house filled with good things distin- 
guished the day. 

A pleasant letter from La Moille, Ill., gives glowing accounts of 
the largest churches in town filled with school entertainments. 


“Paterson, N. J. (says the local press) had such a celebra- 
tion as warmed the heart and wet the eye.” The various school 
buildings carried out their special programs, which look most en- 
tertaining even in an “echo” light; decorations, music, and 
parades made the day, not only a happy one for the children, but 
agala one forthe city. The fullness and completeness of the 
many programs make a striking feature of the report at Pater- 
son. 

There was another good time at the State Normal and Indus- 
trial school at Normal, Ala. “In our school (writes our corres- 
pondent) among the beautiful mountains that form the outlying 
spurs of the Appalachian system, we wondered how we might 
best observe a holiday the significance of which ought to be im- 
pressed on the minds of every American boy and girl. With the 
assistance of your valuable JOURNAL the day was profitably and 
pleasantly spent. There were fine Columbus tableaux at the 
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close of the entertainment ; friends came out from the city four 
miles away and the students went to bed happy and with a bet- 
ter knowledge of why the world will hold a ‘Columbus Exposi- 
tion.’” 

Crystal Falls, Mich., had a grand processional march, a flag 
raising and salutation, an opera house entertainment, and a 
patriotic day generaily. 

Boonsville high school, Texas, gives a good report of the 
day’s observances, acknowledges valuable aid from THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and is emphatic in the belief that “ lessons in patriot- 
ism were inculcated never to be forgotten.” 

A correspondent from Pilot Oak, Ky., gives a most unique and 
delightful account of their proceedings. School-house twelve 
miles from any town of note; exercises in a large frame barn, 
beautifully decorated by the children with vines and autdémn 
leaves ; program largely made up from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; 
“everybody highly pleased and school began on Monday morn- 
ing with new vigor.” 

Rutledge district school, Pa., sends a full program and good 
reports. 


The Hamilton institute at Mendota, Va., carried out a pro- 
gram full of versatility and patriotism. There was a procession 
full of significant features, and, later, exercises in the church, 
where among other good things the amusing “‘ Glimpses of the 
Early Navigator,” as given in THE JOURNAL, found a place. 


The Collegiate institute at New Berne, N. C. (Prof. Adams 
principal), observed Columbus day in a patriotic and pleasing 
way. The other schools of the city assisted in the exercises, but 
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Brockport, ........ Cas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
BED. k ccccwcccones JAMES M. CasseTy, Pa.D 
Cortland ,........:- FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu. D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
the vocal Geneseo,............ Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
I ccvececsntee JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
OBWOEGO..,... cesceses E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ Fox HoupeEn, LL.B. 
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to Prof. Adams’ energy and public spirit is due the success of 
this occasion, 

Berkshire, N. Y., raised a large flag and fanned the patriotic 
flame by exercises, which “ were all taken from THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL except one.” 

House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, commemorated the day by 
“Battalion Drill’’ and a breezy program full of individuality. 
Every word has a ring of the true patriotic spirit in it. 

East Des Moines, la., says: “ At each building a flag was raised 
while the children were grouped before it singing national songs.”’ 
** All the school bells were rung at exactly eleven o'clock, by the 
arrangement of Supt. Hiatt; at the first tap of the bell the pupils 
in all the buildings sang ‘ America,’” 

Crawfordsville, Ind., had the best exercises ever seen in that 
city. A thousand school children and forty wagons of country 
schools were a part of the imposing civic procession, 

Bluff City, Tenn., raised a big flag, to which the children con- 
tributed from one cent upward. When this was unfurled in the 
midst of the children, they were all photographed. The program 
was liberally supplemented by much of the excellent material fur- 
nished by THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 

Millburn, N. J., carried out an excellent, all-around program. 
“ The Columbus acrostic, which was furnished by THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, was the most winning exercise of the day,” says our 
informant. 

Webster St. public school, Newark, N. J., did its part bravely 
on the day’s observance. The flag was honored ; Columbus was 
“said and sung,” and the day was a happy one. 

The public schools of Elmira, N. Y., honored Columbus day in 
a large and enthusiastic way. They had an interesting and 
unique program, carried out by the pupils, assisted by the 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic. ‘ The children 
beamed with happiness looking backward and again looking for- 
ward for what is to come, conscious that they were in a period of 
transition.” 

Kansas state normal school sends an overflowing program, 
bearing the words, “ Every man has within himself a continent 
of undiscovered character. Happy he who acts the Columbus 
to his own soul.” There were appropriate exercises on the Cam- 
pus and in the assembly room. Besides these there was a joint 
session of the four literary societies, in which a fine entertainment 
and effective tableau were given. 

The borough schools at St. Mary’s, Pa., led off in a patriotic 
celebration. Orators of mark in the state gave addresses, the 
stirring songs were well rendered by a chorus of four hundred 
voices, and a flag was raised by the Grand Army veterans amid 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

Last, but not least, comes the young lady who has a district 
school of a few children at Fairtield, la. After school was dis- 
missed, she did it all—blackboard decorations and the wall or- 
namentation, while the older boys adjusted the pulley outside to 
raise the flag next day. All the selections for the program came 
from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. More than all the pomp of page- 
antry is the glory of the little woman teacher making patriotic 
citizens single-handed of the “seven pupils whose ages range 
from five to twelve.” 

{Many thanks for your rememberances, good friends. We are 
glad to have been with you through THE JOURNAL exercises that 
we see scattered all through your programs.—ED. | 


Connecticut. 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association held it forty-sixth 
annual convention at Meriden, Oct. 28, 29, President W. F. 
Gordy in the chair. There were about 1200 people present, 
and the entire session was pronounced one of the best ever 
held. 

In the primary section Miss Bessie E. Howes, of New Haven, 
presided and the following papers were read: “ The Place of 
Literature in Primary Schools,” by Miss M. Harriet Bishop, of 
New Haven training school; ‘* How to Gain Expression in 
Primary Reading,” by Miss E. M. Cyr, Cambridge, Mass.; ‘ Child 
Study,” by W. H. Burnham, Ph. D., Clark university ; “‘ Tests on 
Children,” by E. W. Scripture, Ph. D.. Yale university ; “ Ele- 
mentary Science,” by Miss H. E. Hunt, Brookline, Mass. 

In the intermediate section, presided over by Principal. H. B. 
Wigham, of Norwalk, papers were read on “ Science,” “ Litera- 
ture,” and “Geography.” 

In the grammar section, Principal Twitchell, of Hartford, pre- 
sided, and the subjects of “Science,” “Manual Training,” 
“ Civics,” and ‘‘ Literature ’’ were discussed. 

Appropriate subjects were taken up in the high school sec- 
tion. Supt. A. S. Draper, of Cleveland, spoke on Friday evening 
on “American Schools for American Citizens.” On Saturday 


morning Supts. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, and H. S. Tar- 
bell, of Providence, discussed “‘ Desirable Changes in the Gram- 
mar School Curriculum,” and Secretary Hine, of Connecticut, fol- 
lowed in discussion. . 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL .—In the autumn of '86 I took 
charge of the education of my niece, H—, aged eight. She had 
made no progress at the little kindergarten-primary school which 
she had attended, and was called “stupid” by the teacher, | 
made up my mind that she was dreamy and needed special, indi- 
vidual, attention, so offered to teach her two hours a day. 

I found her absolutely uninterested in the primer which she had 
used in the school, and only able to read the very simplest sen- 
tences. I at once discarded it and bought in its place a copy of 
“Robinson Crusoe” in words of one syllable, and read it with her 
rapidly enough at first to arouse her interest in the story. | dis. 
covered that she unconsciously enlarged her vocabulary each day, 

I soon decided that it was a mistake to use a book Confined to 
words of one syllable, as the style was necessarily much injured, 
and | believed she could take the words as they came if | read 
with her and told her every word she did not know until she 
learned it. I therefore changed the one syllable Robinson Crusoe 
for the ordinary child’s edition, and after that was finished, gave 
her selections from the fairy stories of Grimm and Andersen, By 
the end of the first winter she could read and enjoy the best stories 
in each book. She had been very fond of having some one read 
aloud to her, but I felt that this practice stood in the way of her 
learning to read herself, so made a rule, which was religiously kept 
by the family, that no one should read to her. This was a great help, 
as it threw her on her own resources. The next winter she read 
with me, “ Alice in Wonderland ”’ several of the ‘‘ Wonder Book” 
stories, Dickens’ “ Child’s History of England,” “ The Prince and 
the Pauper,” and a simple History of the United States, | think 
Higginson’s. Shealsoread and committed to memory, Longfel- 
low's “ Three Kings,” “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” and other poems, 
The third winter she entered school, was the youngest child in her 
class, and considered especially bright. The prettily bound copies 
of the books we read together were given to her as a foundatign 
for her own library which, when burned a year ago with my 
brother’s house, amounted to over one hundred volumes. ] 

She is now fifteen, and while not very studious, has a large vo- 
cabulary and unusual facility of expression, a real love for the best 
literature, and a power to do her own thinking quite remarkable 
in a girl of her age. When I undertook this work I knew nothing 
of “‘ Modern Methods” but simply followed out my own ideas, 
and I see now that I made a great mistake in giving her too little 
written work. 1 knew nothing of “ reproductions,” and in conse- 
quence she expresses herself better in spoken than in written lan- 
guage. EXPERIMENT. 


1. Name some good method of teaching the multiplication 
tables 


2. How would you spend Friday afternoons in the intermediate 
department of a village school ? Bete S. 


1. Some of the most prominent educators in the country would 
tell you never to teach the multiplication table by itself at all ; but 
to give enough concrete examples in the practice of the tables 
that the pupils will learn the tables without any special drill. 
Other equally successful teachers still affirm that nothing but in- 
cessant, old-fashioned drz// will ever make it part and parcel of 
the mechanism of the brain. There zs no royal road to the 
memorizing of this table, unless it is found in the law of associa- 
tion. If the teacher is ingenious enough to connect some intef- 
esting fact or event with every statement, it must assist the child 
greatly in remembering it. One teacher has found her success 
lies in selecting some one combination, as nine times six are fifty- 
four, and keeping it constantly before the children; she fills the 
air full of it by asking for it dozens of times a day ; the first 
thing on opening school, between every recitation, before and 
after recess, and at all sorts of unexpected times. She writes tt 
upon the blackboard, and never lets an opportunity pass to spring 
it upon the children, who grow to like it and think it great fun. 
When this is c/zached, she takes another and so on. 

2. Friday afternoons can be made the cream of the week oF 
they may be regarded as the weekly terror. It is of best to give 
the whole afternoon to entertainment of any kind. It loses its 
flavor, and is not considered enough of a novelty to hold the it- 
terest. One hour and a half is long enough for the miscellaneous 
exercises of an intermediate grade. Do not do the same things 
on two successive Friday afternoons. It is a good idea to give 
the management of such occasions to the children themselves 
occasionally, subject to the teacher's approval. Do not let the 
children call their little compositions “essays” ; do not allow the 
expression “speak a piece” to be used. Little games 
charades are the means of lubrication to help along the real wort 
of the occasion, A little innocent “dressing up” is not harmitl 
though this needs careful watching to keep it from degenerating. 
But a long skirt and a cap make a little girl’s heaven ofttimes4' 
keep her good and studious in school for a whole week. Se 
the children home A/affy on Friday night, always. 
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The great teacher, Frederick Froebel, once 

id: “ The first work of a child is play. They 
who would lead children rightly must know how 
towin and holda child’s sympathy.” This “ St. 
Nicholas ” does in many ways. On the side of 
honest sympathy with the spirits and pursuits 
of young people, there are descriptions of home 
amusements of various kinds, plays for parlor or 
school representation, drills and healthful exer- 
cises for both girls and boys, indoor games, 
funny pictures, and the riddles, the rebuses, the 
charades, the what-nots of elaborate entangle- 
ment that have called forth the ingenuity of 
puzzle-makers young and old. 


Edward Eggleston, himself the compiler of 
several text-books, has a high opinion of the 
educational value of “St. Nicholas.” “Put a 
boy to studying geography,” says Mr. Eggle- 
ston, “and he gets a vague idea that Greenland 
is a green spot on the upper part of the map. 
But let him read Dr. Hayes “ Adventures on an 
Iceberg,”’ in “ St. Nicholas,” and the arctic land, 
as by a touch of magic, becomes a real country. 
All the dry facts in the school books about the 
‘chief products’ and ‘principal seaports’ of 
Japan will never make that land of dainty deco- 
ration half so real as will the article entitled 
‘Ten Weeks in Japan,’ with its fine illustra- 
tions. There is not one of the numbers of this 
magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform 
the memory, stimulate thought, and enlarge the 
range of imagination.” 


The three-page poem by John G. Whittier, 
which will appear in the November St. Vicholas 
Magazine, commemorates the visit of a party of 
young girls to the poet’s home. It contains the 
following lines, which have a peculiar significance 
now that the good Quaker poet has passed away: 

**I would not if 1 could repeat 
A life which still is good and sweet; 
I keep in age, as in my prime, 
A not uncheerful step with time, 
And, grateful for all blessings sent, 
I go the common way, content 
To make no new experiment. 
On easy terms with law and fate, 
For what must be I calmly wait, 
And trust the path I cannot see,— 
That God is good sufficeth me. 
And when at Dest upon life’s play 
The curtain falls, I only pray 
That hope may lose itself in truth, 
And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 
And all our loves and longing prove 
The foretaste of diviner love!” 

One of the beauties of “St. Nicholas” is that 
it teaches without seeming to. No boy or girl 
who reads it can help being a well-informed 
child. Think what it would mean to a boy or 
girl to know all the clever men and women who 
write for “St. Nicholas”! Next year, for in- 
stance, the contributors to “St. Nicholas” will 
include Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy”; Frank R. Stock- 
ton, George W. Cable, E. C. Stedman, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, George Kennan, the 
famous Siberian traveler, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Howard Pyle, Colonel R. M. Johnston, John 
Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Nora Perry, Poult- 
ney Bigelow, Charles F. Lummis, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Susan Coolidge, Mary Mapes Dodge, and 
scores of others. Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
author of “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc., 
is to contribute a splendid serial story entitled 
“Polly Oliver’s Problem.” 


“St. Nicholas” is The Century Co.’s mag- 
azine for young folks. The new volume, be- 
ginning with the November number, is going 
to be one of the best ever published. News- 
dealers everywhere sell it and receive — 
tions, or you can remit $3.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the publishers, The Century Co., 
33 t 17th St., New York. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


No better investment can be made than a year’s subscription to THE 
Century. No region too remote, no labor too great, no expense too much 
if it will only produce what Tue Century’s readers want. This is the policy 
that has made it, as the Pal/ Mall Budget (London) says, “ By far the best of 
magazines, English or American.” The Philadelphia Press is one of many to 
call it “The most popular high-class magazine in the world.” 


The November Number 
begins a new volume. 


In that issue are first chapters of 


“Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune.”’ 


A brilliant novel of New York Society, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


This 7. exceeds in interest her famous “Anglo- 
maniacs.” he fashionable wedding, the scene in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the “smart set” in the coun- 
sf house, are faithfully reflected in this powerful novel. 
The pictures by Charles Dana Gibson, the famous car- 
toonist, whom the London Chronicle recently pronounced 
the superior of Du Maurier, Punch’s great artist, are mar- 
velously realistic. This November number also contains 


The Letters of Generac SHERMAN and SENATOR JouN 
SHERMAN, written just before the War. Edited by General 
Sherman’s daughter. 

Dogs THE Biste Contain Scientiric Errors? By Pro- 
fessor Shields of Princeton, who reaches the conclusion that 
the Bible does not contain scientific errors. First paper in a 
great series on the Bible and Science. 

James Russet Lowevt and Epwarp EGGLESTON write “HE IS WAITING FOR ME.” 
on Francis Parkman, the historian. 

ARCHIBALD Forses, the war correspondent, tells of “What From “Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a novel of 
I Saw of the Paris Commune,” supplemented by the story of New York Society, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
= a girl’s experiences in the Commune. Richly deginning in the November CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
illustrated. 

~~ tua tells what should be done with World’s Fair on Sunday,— the best solution of the problem 
yet offered. 

Epcar Witson Nye (“Bill Nye”) writes ‘‘ The Autobiography of an Editor.” Illustrated. 

“Roap-CoacuinG up To Date” is described (with illustrations) by T. Suffern Tailer, a well-known coach- 
ing-man who recently broke the world’s record in coaching. 

“‘THe Rowpy”’ is a remarkable story of a strike, by Octave THANET. Two other good stories in this num- 
ber are “An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving” by Hezekiah BuTTERWoRTH, and ‘The New Member of the 
Club” by BranpeR MatTHews. 

MasseneT, the great French composer, contributes an interesting biographical paper on his life. 

Pain Worps To WorKINGMEN is a remarkable article by a Workingman. 

“To GirsyLanb” is described with beautiful pictures, and there is another richly illustrated article on a great 
Russian artist. 

Rupyarp Kiptinc, THomas Baitey Acpricu, James Wurrcoms Riey and others furnish the poetry. 


The November Century, opening the new volume, is a grand number. 
Another one, full as good, will be 


The December (Christmas) Number 


CurisTMASs Stories by Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, F. Hopkinson Smith and others. 

CuristMAs Pictures by the greatest artists. 

CuristTMas Poems by leading American poets. 

“ Benerits Forcort,” first chapters of a stirring novel of life in Colorado, by Wolcott Balestier, who wrote 
“ The Naulahka” with Rudyard Ripling. 

Savini’s Reminiscences, by the great Italian tragedian. 

‘THe Prosiem or Poverty,” by Washington Gladden,— some new ideas 

Picturesque New York, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 

New Organs Sroxies, by Grace King. Etc., etc., etc. 





Copyright, 182, by The Century Co. 


A great number of important papers are soon to appear—papers on “ Good 
Roads,” on New Educational Methods, on City Government,—with the best 
stories by all the leading writers. No one can afford to be without THE 
CENTURY in 1893. . 


Four dollars will bring you this splendid ma 


ine for one year. Begin with the new volume, 
November number, 


THE CENTURY is always issued on THE FIRST PAY OF THE MOXTH. Dealers will re- 
ceive subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the publishers direct, by check, draft, money- or 
express-order, or registered letter. Single numbers 3 cents each. 


Address remittances to THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 














Books Worth Knowing About. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. If you have not yet seen this great work, 
send ten cents to the publishers for the large descriptive pamphlet of specimen pages. 

NEW BOOKS — just issued by the Century Co.— include: Cole’s engravings of 
the “Old Italian Masters,” with text by W. rd Stillman (price, $10.00); “ English 
Cathedrals,” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer ($6.00); “Characteristics,” a romance by Dr. 
Weir Mitchell ($1.25) ; Faith- Healing, Christian Science and Kindred Phenomena,” 
by Dr. J. M. Buckley ($1.25); “Play in Provence,” by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell ($1.50); “ Old Ways and New,” a book of stories by Viola Roseboro’ ($1.25) ; 
“ Crow’s Nest and Belhaven Tales,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison ($1.25) ; the juvenile 
books, “Some Strange Corners of our Country,” “The Admiral’s Caravan,” 
“Tom Paulding,” $1.50 each; “A Book of Cheerful Cats” ($1.00); etc. Send two- 
cent stamp for new catalogue of The Century Co.’s recent and standard publications. 
Address THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





and 





New ) Books. 


The Story of the Nations series has been increased by a vol- 
ume by the famous historian and Oxford university professor, 
Edward A. Freeman. It is the Story of Stctly—Phenician, 
Greek,and Roman. On account of its geographical position and 
other factors, Sicily has had a great influence on the world’s 
history. Prof. Freeman says it “ never was the home of any nation, 
but rather the meeting place of many.” The variety of contend- 
ing interests—Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and later nations— 
makes the history one of unusual interest. This volume only 
takes the history up to the eleventh century. The interesting part 
the island has played in modern history will be told in another 
volume. This smaller work gave birth to a larger one, but Prof. 
Freeman’s death occurred before it could be completed. Many 
fine illustrations adorn the volume of which the most noticeable 
one is the frontispiece representing the theater at Syracuse. There 
is a fine colored map, and many representations of coins, temples, 
cities, etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 12mo. 
cloth, $1.50.) 


If one wishes to go in good society there are certain little de- 
tails, which must be attended to. Failure to observe these forms 
will seriously interfere with one’s social success. A little volume 
entitled E7zguette, by Agnes H. Morton, is an answer to the ques- 
tions ‘‘ Where?” “ When?” “ How?” It deals with such prac- 
tical topics as visiting cards, ceremonious cards and invitations, 
the conduct of a church wedding, entertaining, afternoon recep- 
tions and teas, dinner service, luncheons, evening parties, behavior 
in public assembles, personal habits, etiquette of gifts, etc. The 
book does not go into unnecessary details, and for that reason is 
all the more useful to those seeking reliable information on the 
subject. It is handsomely and substantially bound. (The Penn 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 


In 1891 Prof. Felix Adler delivered a series of lectures on the 
teaching of ethics, before the School of Applied Ethics at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. These, in a somewhat condensed form, have been 
issued in a volume entitled 7e Moral /nstruction of Children. 
It forms one of the International Education series. The intro- 
ductery portion treats of the problems of unsectarian moral 
education, the efficient motives of good conduct, opportunities 
for moral training in the daily school, the classification of duties, 
and the moral outfit of children on entering school. In treating 
of the primary course, he considers the use of fairy tales, fables, 
and stories from the Bible and from the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The grammar course includes the duty of acquiring knowledge ; 
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duties relating to physical life and feelings, to others, and to all 
men ; the elements of civic duty, etc. The effort is not to develop 
a blind spirit of obedience, but a moral sense guided by reason, 
Those thus educated will be the salvation of our republic. We 
have seldom seen so many helpful suggestions in a book. There 
is not a more useful volume in this series of valuable books. (D, 
Appleton & Co. New York. 12mo. $1.50.) 


At this time when the national spirit is being so sedulously cul- 
tivated in the schools, the study of such a character as that of Lin- 
coln will give a vigorous stimulant to youthful patriotism, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, who added much to his reputation as a 
writer by the Log School-House of the Columbia, has written 
another story after a similar plan, entitled /” the Boyhood of Lin- 
coln, He has mingled history, tradition, and fiction, and intro- 
duced a schoolmaster and an Indian, as he did in the former story, 
He could not have chosen a more fascinating theme for boys, the 
struggles of the talented youth who was destined to play so large 
a part in our history. The story is full of anecdotes illustrating 
the tenderness, thirst for knowledge, humor, and other character- 
istics of Lincoln, The book is well illustrated and tastefully 
bound. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Among the latest songs and piano pieces, that are attracting 
attention now, are the following, which all lovers of good music 
should obtain: “The,Hymn his Mother Sang,” Douglas, 40 cts.; 
“ Jacobite’s Farewell,” Brackett, 40 cts.; ‘‘ Wind Voices,” Brack- 
ett, 50 cts.; ‘Once at the Angelus,” Somervell, 40 cts.; ‘ Roseate 
Hues of Early Dawn,” Nevin, 40 cts.; ‘Only a Dream,”’ Barrin- 
ger, 40 cts. The above are, each and all, excellent songs, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. The following are good piano pieces: 
* Love's Dream ” (Intermezzo), by Czibulka, 50 cts.; “ Palo Alto 
Waltz,” by Mayerson, 75 cts.; ‘Chansonnette,” by Wittich, 4o 
cts.; ‘*‘ Bogie Man,” Waltz, 50 cts.; ‘Dancing Waves,” by 
Thoms, 50 cts. ; ‘“‘ Menuet,” by Paderewski, 50 cts. These will 
be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of priceby Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


In 1891 Edmund C. Stedman delivered the initial course in the 
Memorial Lectureship of Poetry at Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity. These lectures, somewhat revised and extended, have been 
issued ina volume, entitled The Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
They treat of the quality and attributes of poetry itself, of its 
source and efficacy, and of the enduring laws to which its true 
examples have ever conformed, rather than of its technical laws, 
varied forms, and historic illustrations. The author considers 
such subjects as, What is poetry, creation and self-expression, 
melancholia, beauty, truth, imagination, etc., illustrating his points 
by examples cited from English, Greek, Italian, and other litera- 





A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


Harper's Young People Prize Puzzles—have you seen them? They are not the old-fashioned sort. 


them for lesson-texts. Here is one in Geography. 


Many teachers use 
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Do you know about Young People 
Worth While Prizes? There is $1400 
in cash prizes. 


There will be a World's Fair Puzzle 
in the “Young People” for December 
27. It offers $270 in cash for best so- 
lutions. 


of my pet; 








To every subscriber and regular pur- 
chaser of “Harper's Young People” for 
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1893 portraits of Jefferson and Lincola, 
printed on paper suitable for framing, 


















will be given, free. 











The States Puzzle is solved by inserting in place of the twenty-four maps of States twenty-four names of 
The required name is to be found in that State, and so on. 
Harper’s Young People Order of the Round Table 
If you are not now a Knight or Lady, 


towns. For example, No. 17 is a map of Louisiana. 
Each name consists of three letters. Any Knight or Lady o 
send a solution, whether subscriber to the Youne Pgor.e or not. 


ma 

gull have not passed your eighteenth birthday, send your solution, and write across 
ound Table patent and full particulars of all Round Table offers. 2 
Do not write out the story of the puziue, but send a list of the 
At the top of the first sheet put your name and address in full, also age, and 


bring yona : 
among the high solvers—$5 to the highest. 
names, numbered from 1 to 24. 


address your envelope, Harpre’s Youxe Peoprr, Franklin Square, New York City. 
Mail your answer not later than December 1. 
and correct solution will be printed in Harper’s Youne Peop.x for December 20. 


corner the words, ** Puzzle Answer.” 
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=a) AN) | eg We send a Prospectus, containing al- 
: EC) Ei JA nouncement of stories, prize offers, and 
pF zoe SO the current prize puzzle, FREE, if you 


ask. Address: 








it a big letter A. This will 
We will divide $20 in cash 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


Put in the lower left hand 
Names of prize winners 
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tures. A poet himself of much merit and a critic of high rank, 
Mr. Stedman’s conclusions carry great authority, and are worthy 
the thoughtful attention of all who wish to gain correct impres- 
sions regarding the divine art. The philosophical student will 
find much food for thought in these pages. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. $1.50) 


A strange development of life in the American colonies was 
the persecution of witches of two hundred years ago. It is hard 
for one in this age to believe that the people could be victims of 
so monstrous a delusion. The whole matter, however, is made 


plain in Winfield S. Nevins’ volume, entitled Wetchcraft in Salem 
Village in 1692. 


The author has gathered up the fragments of 





GOV. BRADSTREET’S HOME, SALEM. 
From “ Witchcraft in Salem Village ” (Lee & SHEPARD.) 


history, relating to that tragedy, from various writers and docu- 
ments, and has shown that a belief in witchcraft was not confined 
to any one country, and that it was shared by n any of the most 
intelligent men of the time. The volume is of general interest, as 
it throws much light on colonial life and thought. The illustra- 
tions show many historic houses and streets. «North Shore Pub- 
lishing Co., Salem ; Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


Thousands of readers have been charmed with the simplicity, 
accuracy, and beauty of the descriptions of life and character in 
Barnardin de Saint-Pierre’s story of Paul and Virginia. Others 
will experience the same pleasure, as it is a tale that will not grow 
old while there are left lovers of moral beauty and the beauty of 
nature. This story of the fortunes of the youthful lovers in the 
island of Mauritius has been issued in a handsome 18mo. edition, 
beautifully illustrated and finely printed, with gilt top and blue 
and white binding adorned with gilt scrolls and letters. The vol- 
ume belongs to the Handy Volume Classics series. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. $1.00.) 


The story of Columbus has been written up in almost every 
shape—poetry, history, drama, novel, biography—but undcubt- 
edly the most popular of these is the novel. it gives a chance to 
weave in much fiction along with the facts that mark the age of 
Columbus as one of great intellectual awakening and daring ad- 
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venture, The story, entitled W7zth Columbus in America, by C, 
Falkenhorst, has been adapted by Elise L. Lathrop. It begins 
with a love episode and then goes on to relate, intermingled with 
an abundance of personal incidents, the story of the discovery of a 
new world. The characters of the story are clearly drawn, the 
picture of Columbus being an ideal one. The book has several 
full-page illustrations and gilt top, and is bound in brown cloth of 
two colors, light and dark. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


There is a departure everywhere from the old parsing, rule- 
learning way of studying grammar. It may have been good as 
discipline, but it rarely gave one a command of clear, vigorous 
English. A little book, entitled Outlines of English Grammar, 
has been written by Harriet Mathews, teacher of English gram- 
mar and psychology in the state normal school, at Trenton, N. J. 
In this she sets forth the system she has used so successfully 
in her classes. The design of the work is to teach, in the order of 
their dependence, the analysis, classifications, modifications, and 
constructions necessary to a grammatical knowledge of the Eng- 
glish language, the sentence being taken as the unit. The aim 
has been to reduce the classifications and definitions to the small- 
est number that can teach the necessary truths. The matter for 
practice consists of a large number of selections trom American 
and English authors. These will not only teach the pupil the use 
of words, but make him acquainted with the style of these writers. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 80 cents.) 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” says Keats. What poet's 
heart. then, would not thrill tosee the products of his brain appear 
in such a pretty form as the volumn we have just received, en- 
titled Rings and Love- Knots, by Samuel Minturn Peck. Half of 
the cover is daintily figured cloth and the remainder white with 
gilt designs and lettering. When we look inside the corner we 
find some very delicate and graceful fancies embodied in musical 
language. Nature, love, friendship, home are some of the subjects 
and the verse is in various measures. It would make a very ac- 
ceptable gift book. (Frederick A. Stokes, Co., New York. $1.00.) 


The purpose of Ellen M. Cyr in preparing the reading slips, 
Primer, and First Reader was to provide a complete primary 
course in reading. The course makes the work of learning this 
difficult art much easier and pleasanter for the little folks. When 
they get to the /zrs¢ Reader they are prepared to understand and 
enjoy the pretty stories which the author has included in it for 
them. These are such as will help them “to love each other and 
nature, and to catch some glimpse of God's love, which under- 
lies all.” The illustrations are such as will attract the interest of 
children and arouse their ideas and desire for expression. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


The Hour of Song, a volume of songs secular and sacred, by 
N. B. Sargent, A. M., will be acceptable in the school-room for 
a good reason. The author has for years been in the habit of 
writing songs and exerciseson the blackboard. Those that he 
found they could sing with ease and pleasure he incorporated in 
this book ; the others he rejected. The volume is made up of 
two-part, three-part, and four-part music, sacred music, and 
opening exercises. There are many patriotic pieces that have 
stood the test of time, and also a great variety of lively music, 
such as children delight in. The book will enliven many a dull 
hour in the school-room. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
and New York. 85 cents.) 


The utmost care is used in preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla. It is pure, honest 
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scope musical composition; Peters’ Bur- 
| rowes’ Piano Primer; How Shall I Teach ? 
| by Dr. Lowell Mason; Ludden’s Pronoun- 
|cing Dictionary of Musical Terms, by W. 
| Ludden; Moore's Dictionary of Musical In- 
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Scrofula 
Im the Neck. 


The following is from 
Mrs. J. W. Tillbrook, 
_ Wife of the Mayor of Me- 
Keesport, Penn.: 

“My little boy Willie, 
y } now six years old, two 

. eer years ago had ascrofula 
Willie Tillbrook. jynch under one ear 
which the doctor lanced and it discharged for 
some time. We then began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and the sore healed up. His cure 
is due to HOOD’sS SARSAPARILLA. 
He has never been very robust, but now seems 
healthy and daily growing stronger.” 


Hoop’s PILLS do not weaken, but aid 
digestion and tone the stomach. Try them. 25c, 
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Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
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| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
| London, England. 
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EDUCATION. 


Anew series of shortessays of lasting | 
value on live educational subjects. 


No. 1. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 

No.2 d. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Securing Atten- 
tion.” 

No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s 

; School.” 

No.4. Charlotte M. 
| Work is School.” 
No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “* Improvement in the Art | 
of Teaching.” Also a Course of Study for 
Teachers’ Training Classes. 


No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘* Object Teaching,” 

No. 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconsci, Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep O 

No. 9. Quick’s ** How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 10. Hoffmann’s ‘*‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

No.l. Batler's ‘‘Argument for Manual | 
Training.” 

No. 12. Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene.” 

No. 13. } ae™ v urry’ s **How to Condact the Re- 
cita 

No. 14. Carter's 
School.” 

No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 


e@™ These little books contain from 35 to 60 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each ; to teachers, pe —_ 13 cents. 
tire set (cut this out and send order only) $1. 50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHIICAGO. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


| FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH. 
ERS’ INSTIIUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 


Yonge’s ‘Practical 





“Artificial Stupidity in 





500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 1n., and one figure design 
17x22 in., with complete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., 
mention this paper. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


market. 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





PREPARE FOR YOUR 


“Reception Day” : 


By sending $t.40 for the 6 Nos. of our new 
series of fresh, original dialogues, 
tions, deciamation called RECEPTION Day. 
30c. a number; teachers’ price, 27 cents each, 


postpaid, 


WHAT EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: 
No. I. No. 4. 
22 Dialogues. g Class Exercises. 
29 Recitations, 8 Dialogues. 
14 Declamatior s. 21 Recitations. 
17 Primary Pieces, 23 BDeclamations. 
No 2 No. 5. 
29 Detentions F 6 Class Exercises. 
12 Declamations. me. Dishegecs. 
17 Dialogues 16 Declamations. 
2 Primary Pieces. 6 Rectations. 
8 Class Exercises. No, 6. 
7 Cless Exercises. 
No. 3. 6 Dialogues. 
s Declamations. 6 Declamations. 
21 Recitations, 4: Recitations. 
22 Dialogues. 


i 15 Primary Pieces. 
3 Class Exercises. 4 Songs 
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Magazines, 


he Californian, under the editorship of Charles 


| Frederick Holder, has taken its place in the five 


months it has been published among the leading 
illustrated magazines. The October number is liber- 
| ally illustrated. The craze for Indian baskets will 
render Mrs. Carf’s article on baskets particularly in- 
Mr. Holder has an article on corals and 

F. J, Masters answers the question, Can a 
, eek, be converted? The results of ostrich 
koe: in the West are graphically told by Mrs. 

Frederick Then there are other articles on 
Los Angeles and Mexican politics. 


—tThe pane attraction of the Magazine of Art 
for October 1s a sketch of Niccolo Barabino, the 
| noted Italian artist, who died recently, and repro- 
ductions of his principal works including a strikin; 

picture entitled * *Columbus Before the Council o 
Salaman-a.” The frontispiece is a photogravure of 
one of his Masterpieces, ** Archimedes.” wo other 
| fine articles are “ Sculpture of the Year” and 
| ‘* The Centaur.” 


| ——So clever a society woman as Mrs. Burton Har- 

| rison, and so excellent an authority, does weil when 
she employs her pen to define social laws and point 
out mistakes for girls to avoid, in the first of her 
| Series | of articles on “ The Well-Bred Girl in So- 
ciety” in the November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


——The number of Harfer's Young /eople issued 
October 25 closed the thirteenth yearly volume of 
| that unrivaled publication for boys and girls. Among 
many other features of interest, it contained a de- 
scription of the children's parade at the New York 
| Columbian celebration, written by Jno. Gilmer 





tions. 


— The North American Review for November. be- 
sides being very strong as usual in timely articles by 
tamous writers, presents from Mr. Blaine the tullest 
utterance that that statesman has made on the issues 
involved in the forthcoming national contest between 
the parties. His article is entitled ** The Presidential 
Campaign of 1892,” and is written with great vigor 
and characteristic purity of style, ** The Democra- 
tic Outlook” describes the article contributed by 
the Hon. W. F. Harrity, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Harrity, with a marked 
| degree of frankness, goes over the ground and urges 
many reasons for his beliet that the control of the 
government will be transferred to the Democratic 
party by the November election. 


7 
Catarrh, Not Local, But Constitutional. 


| Magazine article, says: **A radical error underlies 
nearly all medical treatment of catarrh, It isnot a 
| disease of the man’s nose; it is a disease of the man 


showing itself in the nose—a Loca/ exhibition of a | 
the | 


Constitutional trouble” Therefore, he argues, 
use of snuff and other loca) applications is wrong, 
and while they seem to give temporary relief, they 

really do more harm than good. Other leading 
authorities agree with Dr. Lewis. Hence, the only 
proper method of cure for catarrh is by taking a 
constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
reaching every part ot the body through the blood, 
| does eliminate all impurities, and makes the whole 

man healthier, It removes the cause ot the trouble 
and restores the diseased membrane to proper condi- 
tion. That this is the practical result is proven by 
thousands of people who have been cured of catarrh 
by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOWS’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
SESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GU MS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru gists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask ‘Mrs 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” and take no other kind. 

venty-five cents a bott 
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IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ess and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnislred Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. ‘Dassen plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
| Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

: Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 

| live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
|‘than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
| Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Speed, and accompanied by three pages of illustra- 


Dr. Dio Lewis, the eminent Boston physician, ina | 


A CENTS [Host 
EACH PAID. 


SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work. 


| Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training. 
Autobiography of Froebel. 

Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments 
Science. 


The Standard Physiology. 


in 
+ 


*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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‘CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowns 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of wor 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent wit 
class workmanship. EsTABLISHED 1868. 

curein ee Never returns; no purge Fei 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., LY. 
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Teas. Formosa 
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for Fine Teas. 
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CET UP ORDERS. 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


01 Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34lbs. Fine 
of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful —— given 
nd upwards. The most extraordinary 


ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and — 
with $10, $15. and 


20 oréers to introduce our excellent New Crop 
and Amoy, Ooleng, Congou, Engtish Breakf 
Young Byson, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Ase on 
xed teas20c perlb. Headquarters in United States 
One pound of our tea will go farther than 


poante of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation ior se.ling Pure Goods Only. 


BL. KELLOGG & CO , New York & Chicago THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., P.o.Box 289, 34 & 38 Vesey St., Nv. t. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HouR OF SONG 


By N. B. SARGENT, A.M. 


This work is largely a school room growth. It is divided into four parts: 


1st.—Two-Part Solfeggios and Songs. 
2d.—Three-Part Solfeggios and Songs. 
3d.—Four-Part Solfeggios and Songs. 
4th.—Sacred Music and Opening Exercises. 
Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


For Schools and Academies. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com. 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonemetry, 

Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 


| Lyte’s Beshi-ping and Blanks, 
| ne 











Red i K ellogs’s Complete Course in the 


Study of English 


The Course Comprises: | 
} 
Reed & Kellogg’s One 
English, 
Kellogg’s Text Book on Rhetoric, 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on English Literature. 








Reed’s ntroductory Language Work, Rook Course in 
Reed’s Word Lessons: A Complete Speller, 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 


Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English, 


Prepared by scholars who are also teachers, largely the outgrowth of a long experience, dealing 
with essentials and empty of all rubbish, aiming at practical results, making no needless demands 
upon memory, exacti ught of the pupil at every step and developing it in him, abreast with 
the latest thought the best methods of the time, these books are offered by the publishers in 
the belief that their use will be as profitable to teachers and pupils as to publishers and authors. 


The Publishers would be pleased to give teachers and school officers further particulars regarding 
these books, and would respectfully invite correspondence when changes in text-books are contemplated. 











[LpiveRsiTy PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK, 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 








J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





B= FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N. Y, 





EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs, 77{ Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 


Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





*¢ The Best Methods Demand.”’ 


OOOO Sold 


BEFORE THE 1st COPY 
WAS BOUND. 


Cities, counties, and towns 
have already adopted it. 


Potter & Putnam, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 
Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J, Topp, Train- 
ing Teacher, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. Powre.t, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (G3" Send for terms for introduction, 





° THE » 


New Script Primer, 


A Child’s First Book. 
ALL IN SCRIPT. 
With Transition to Print. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. 














ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stock. Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
countr)s. Gov. Larrabee, of Lowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “* Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.’ State Superintendent Akers, * I congratu- 
late you, and the book buying public as weli.” 

Ge We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY C0., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 





Do You Think We Are **’ 


Way Off’’? 


We are talking now about those of us who live in New York. Some of you say that our office ought to be on 14th street, while 


others think that 23d street would be better yet. Then it is remarked in certain quarters 


high up, and too far from the elevator. Again, there are people who cherish the idea that we have nothing bu 


that 22 Clinton Hall, a Place, is too 


n office in New 


York, and that it is no place for selecting goods from stock. But as a matter of fact there is no better assortment of stock to be 


found in our line outside of our factory and east of Chicago, where Thomas Charles Co., 
The amount of New York business done this fall makes us believe that we are near 


211 Wabash Avenue, are our agents. 
the public, instead of being at a distance. 


Come and see us, and we think you will admit that we are right. We shall do our best to fill your orders promptly." Henry M. 


Crist is the New York City representative. 


Milton Bradley Co., 


Kindergarten Material and School Aids are our specialties. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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